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The Cahawba Military 
Prison, 1863-1865 


By PETER A. BRANNON 


Bem Confederate and Federal military records indicate 
that there was considerable agitation in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1864 for the establishment of a supplementary prison 
to accommodate the ever-increasing number of Federal pris- 
oners being sent to Andersonville, Sumter County, Georgia.* 
That there was already one, and there had been one for more 
than a year, seems not to have occurred to the authorities. 
On July 11, 1864, General J. E. Johnston, then near Atlanta, 
wired General Braxton Bragg that he strongly recommended 
the distribution of United States prisoners “now at Anderson- 
ville, immediately.”? And four days later Bragg wired Gen- 
eral Samuel Cooper, Confederate States Adjutant and In- 
spector General, that he had ordered a “‘new depot’’ at Ca- 
hawba and not to send, for the present, any more prisoners 
“this side of South Carolina.”* 

Contrary to these official references, there were “Yankee” 
prisoners at Cahawba long prior to April 20, 1864, for Adju- 
tant General Cooper on that date ordered General Leonidas 
Polk, whose headquarters were then at Demopolis, to send 
promptly the prisoners then at Cahawba “‘and all others that 
may be captured” to Andersonville. He further directed the 


1 This paper was read as the presidential address before the Alabama Historical 
Association, Cahawba, Dallas County, April 8, 1950. 

2 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), 2nd Ser., VII, 458. Hereinafter 
cited as Official Records. 

3 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII, 467. 


“present guard” (at Cahawba) to go with the prisoners and 
remain with them at Andersonville.* Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry C. Davis, commanding the post at Cahawba, on May 
3 reported that all Federal prisoners, “except the sick, had 
been sent to Andersonville, including all Fort Pillow prison- 
ers sent here.’’® 

Orders were issued at Camp Sumter (the official Con- 
federate name of the Andersonville, Georgia, Federal Soldier 
Prison) on June 27, 1864, for Captain C. E. Dyke, Florida 
Lieutenant of Artillery, to ‘proceed at once to Cahawba, and 
afterward to Union Springs in the same state, and examine 
thoroughly into the merits of the places for the establishment 
of a military prison.” Dyke made an intelligent survey of the 
facilities at Union Springs and, while doing so, discovered 
the many advantages of Silver Run, on the Mobile and 
Girard Railroad, as a site for a prison.® 

Accordingly, on July 7 General John H. Winder, from 
Camp Sumter reported to Adjutant General Cooper that 
Silver Run (the present town of Seale, Russell County) was 
the most suitable place to “establish a depot for prisoners 
of war,” and asked whether he should proceed to establish it. 
He further said neither Cahawba nor Union Springs was 
suitable.” President Mitchell of the Mobile and Girard, on 
July 8, 1864, importuned the Secretary of War at Richmond 
not to locate the prison on his road,* but on July 13 Winder 
urged Cooper for authority to impress labor and teams to 
establish the prison at Silver Run.® 

Six weeks later, on August 25, President Jefferson Davis 
wired Governor Thomas H. Watts of Alabama, who appar- 


4 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII, 76 

5 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII, 110. 

6 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII, 441-444. 
7 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII, 446-469. 
8 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII, 448. 

9 Jbid., 2nd Ser., VII, 463. 
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ently was favorable to Silver Run, that the region around 
that place was too much drained of supplies for the Army 
and liable to raids. On the same day, John A. Seddon, Con- 
federate Secretary of War, directed General Winder “‘to has- 
ten to the utmost the preparation of the other prisons,” and 
thus, by the order of the Commander-in-Chief, Jefferson 
Davis, the President of the Confederate States of America, 
Cahawba at the junction of the Alabama and Cahawba rivers, 
former site of the state capitol and then county seat of Dallas 
County, was chosen as the site of the Cahawba Federal Prison, 
as the institution is officially called in all the records.” 

Dr. Jesse Hawes of the 9th Illinois Cavalry, U.S.A., who 
twenty-three years after the war published Cahawba, A Story 
of Captive Boys in Blue, an on-the-spot account of his prison 
life there, says that there were Federal prisoners at Cahawba 
as early as the fall of 1863 and that “the idea of locating the 
great prison of the South at Cahawba, Ala., instead of Ander- 
sonville, Ga., had been advocated by a few Confederate lead- 
ers..." Some claim that General Bragg—who, it will be 
recalled, had ordered a “new depot at Cahawba” on July 15, 
1864—was President Davis’ mouthpiece even that early. Cap- 
tain H. A. M. Henderson who was appointed from retirement 
on August 14, 1863, as C. S. A. Assistant Commissioner of 
Exchange of Prisoners, while on duty at Demopolis on 
August 31 had recommended that a camp for Federal pris- 
oners be located at Cahawba.” 

Dr. R. H. Whitfield, on March 31, 1864 (the date is more 
than ninety days earlier than that on which Cahawba was 


10 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII. 678. 

11 (New York, 1888), p. 12. Hawes calls the prison “Castle Morgan” (for Gen- 
eral John H. Morgan) and the writer has many times heard it so described by 
ex-Confederate soldiers, but the name is not used in the official records. 

12 Service statement for Captain Henderson furnished by U. S. Adjutant General 
to Alabama Department Archives and History, Oct. 12, 1949, shows that he entered 
the Confederate service February 18, 1862, from Walker County and resigned Sep- 
tember 18, 1862, on account of disability. 
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officially selected as a prison site) reported to Medical Direc- 
tor P. B. Scott that there were 660 men then confined in an 
area of 15,000 sq. ft., that 1600 sq. ft. of this was open (to the 
heavens, no roof), and that there was no floor, except the 
natural earth, even under the leaky roof which was attached 
at but three sides. Since the report details conditions of the 
“‘past five months,” it indicates that the site was a concentra- 
tion camp as early as October, 1863. 

On April 2, 1864, the Selma Morning Reporter contained 
the following letter which is significant not merely because 
it gives a captured soldier’s reaction to his imprisonment at 
Cahawba but also because it proves that out-going mail was 
censored: 


Cahawba, March 31, 1864 
Mr. Editor: Before sending Federal prisoners’ letters North, 
by flag of truce, the duty devolves upon me of reading and 
approving what they write. From their correspondence I take 
from one letter the following extract: 


‘Dear Father: You cannot imagine how many homes we have de- 
stroyed (and some of them those of poor widows) in this last raid. 
When I was captured I ran through the picket lines, and was not hurt 
by the fire opened upon me. My horse was shot by a citizen as I 
passed his burnt dwelling. When my horse plunged forward and 
fell, I was slightly hurt. After I arose, three citizens stood by me, 
with as many shot guns leveled at my head. They said I was the 
first Yankee that had fallen in their hands since their houses were 
burned and their families turned out to the mercy of the pitiless 
elements, and that they would make me suffer. Such had been the 
brutality of many of my comrades, that I could not ask for quarter. 
There was the wife of one of them, and three shivering hungry little 
children; their clothing and food had been burned or stolen by our 
cavalry, but they spared my life, the soldiers took charge of me, and 
I was well treated. I was sorry to be captured a few months before 
my term of enlistment expired. Since my capture I have seen more 
of the South and its slaves than I ever expected to see. Let no man 


13 Official Records, 2nd Ser., VI, 1124. 
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ever, hereafter, speak to me about fighting to free negroes. The 
people of the South are humane, and the negroes well satisfied, 
until our army threw the firebrand of discontent into their midst. 
I took the oath, in good faith, to serve the United States three years. 
My time will soon be out, and I shall not re-enlist. I do not know 
whether I shall have a chance to see home or not when the election 
comes off this fall, but dear father, do all that you can to put the 
Democratic party in power. I think if this can be effected, the 
inhuman war will speedily end.’ 
The above extract is similar in spirit to many other views 
which come under my notice. 
Respectfully, 
H. A. M. HENDERSON.” 


Another story published in the same paper a few weeks later 
refers to the prison as a “receiving depot for the department 
of Alabama, Mississippi and East Louisiana,” and reports the 
shipment of 1500 prisoners from there to Andersonville.** 
A Federal report of September 30, 1864, made by Major 
General C. C. Washburn at headquarters of the District of 
Tennessee, to Colonel William Hoffman, Confmissary Gen- 
eral of Prisoners at Washington, states that there were 350 
prisoners belonging to the 16th Army Corps, U.S.A., then 
confined at Cahawba. An Agent of Exchange for the Con- 
federate Government proposed to exchange these prisoners, 
man for man, the prisoners to be exchanged to belong to 
the Department of Alabama, Mississippi and East Louisiana. 
But General Washburn had no prisoners to offer and re- 
quested that some be sent from northern prisons. A signifi- 
cant feature of his report is that there were no colored en- 
listed men then at Cahawba, but that there was one major 
of a colored artillery outfit who, he said, was badly treated. 
The Confederate authorities proposed to exchange him with 
the rest. Washburn also reported thirty or forty civilians, 
most of whom were U. S. Government employees, then in 


14 May 16, 1864. 
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the Cahawba stockade. Hawes also mentions the imprison- 
ment of these civilians. 

Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General D. T. Chandler, 
C.S.A., on October 16, 1864, recorded the only official “Dia- 
gram” and description of the reconverted “cotton shed” 
around which had been erected a stockade, though Hawes 
in his book brings out details not mentioned in the reports."* 

From the Chandler report we learn that the prison was 
established to accommodate 500 prisoners. In October, 1864, 
there were 2,151 confined there. One-half the building, 
which had formerly been a bricked-around shed, was with- 
out a roof. Around this had been erected a stockade mainly 
of two-inch-thick plank, set three feet in the ground, and 
twelve feet high. There were 500 bunks under the wall 
roof, but no means of heating the structure. Open wood fires 
which were allowed in the enclosed area made the smoke 
nuisance intolerable. Each prisoner was required to do his 
own cooking. Confederate reports admit poor food, insuffi- 
cient clothing to keep the men warm, and a poor system of 
water supply. There was quite a sufficient quantity of water 
provided for the anticipated 500, for one of the many arte- 
sian wells of the town was diverted through the stockade, 
but this water flowed through part of the town in an open 
ditch where animals drank from it, clothes were washed in 
it, and it was otherwise polluted. Sanitary facilities were 
inadequate for the planned number and were terrible at the 
height of population. The inspector was very critical of the 
Commissary of Subsistance for furnishing no rice, peas, or 
beans to accompany the standard issue of raw meat and meal. 
There were a number of cases of scurvy. The ten Federal 
officers of the prison population lived in town in government- 

15 Official Records, 2nd Ser., VII, 895-896; Hawes, op cit., pp. 223-225. 

16 Ibid., pp. 12-21, 125 ff; WOR, 2nd Ser., VII, 998-1001. Hawes, op. cit., pp. 


xx, 128, contains a sketch of the prison “drawn from memory” and the diagram, 
a copy of which accompanies this article. 
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furnished quarters and while they were confined, on parole 
to the town limits, they expressed themselves as perfectly 
satisfied. Colonel Chandler recommended that, if the prison 
was to be made a permanent one, a site one mile out of town 
(on the plantation of a Mr. Matthews) should be used. This 
was not endorsed by the authorities, however, and during the 
same month General Cooper ordered the surplus prisoners 
at Cahawba to be transferred to Millen, Georgia. 

Captain Henderson, C.S.A., aad Major General Washburn, 
U.S.A., entered into an agreement on November 15, 1864, 
whereby the Federal Army, District of West Tennessee, 
agreed to send Captain John Whytock of the latter’s staff to 
distribute supplies and food to the prisoners. Henderson, 
who in addition to other duties then commanded the Ca- 
hawba Prison, signed the request of the Federal authorities 
subject to the approval of Major General D. H. Maury, com- 
manding the District of the Gulf. Washburn proposed to 
send 2,000 coats, 2,000 pairs of pants, 2,000 pairs of drawers, 
4,000 pairs of socks, 2,000 pairs of shoes, 2,000 hats, 1,500 
blankets, 100 cooking pans, 5 reams of paper and 2,000 en- 
velopes and sufficient medicine to supply the post, provided 
that his staff officer be allowed to make the distribution. 
Henderson requested of the Confederate authorities that 
Whytock be passed through the lines and suggested that he 
be allowed to entertain him at his own home in Cahawba 
while he discharged the distribution. Lieutenant Colonel S. 
Jones, Commander of the Post of Cahawba, requested per- 
mission for Captain Whytock to come from Memphis to 
Cahawba, but Maury at Mobile disapproved the request and 
Henderson so advised Washburn on December 8.'7 Maury 
was willing, however, in February, 1865, to allow General 
G. Granger, of the U. S. garrison at Fort Gaines, Alabama, 


11 Official Records, 2nd Ser., 1176-1177, 1205. 
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to send clothing, under flag of truce, to the prisoners.** 

Hawes claims horrible conditions existed during the win- 
ter of 1864-1865 and in addition, the Cahawba River flooded 
and caused more suffering.’® Prison restrictions were, eased 
on account of the flood, however, and on January 20, 1865, 
the prisoners mutinied and captured the guards. The soldiers 
attached to the Post in the town put down the rebellion. The 
leader in the effort to escape was a man shown on the records 
as a civilian, George Schellar, but who was in realty, Captain 
Hiram S. Hanchett of Company M, 16th Illinois Cavalry, 
who was inside the Confederate lines as a spy.” Captain 
Hanchett was tried by Court Martial and sentenced to be 
confined in the county jail. An investigation made six months 
after the war by Federal officer W. Boggs, commanding Com- 
pany K, 47th Illinois Infantry, U.S.A., indicates that Han- 
chett was ordered released from jail to be sent to Demopolis 
for exchange as a prisoner of war, about the date of Wilson’s 
Raid into Selma. This action was by the Cahawba Town 
Council. The Federal report indicates that he never reached 
Selma—in fact, never lived to get two miles from Cahawba.”! 

Cahawba Prison was located on the river bank at the east 
end of Capitol Avenue, across Vine street, and was locally 
known as Babcock’s Warehouse. Strange it is that Mrs. Anna 
M. Gayle Fry, who some years later wrote a vivid picture of 
life at Cahawba, makes only a casual mention of the incident 
of the location of the prison in the town. She gives the popula- 
tion of the prison as 3,000.” 

Statistics show that the wall or stockade fence fronting Vine 
Street, was 258 ft. north and south. The back wall on the 


18 Jbid., 2nd Ser., VIII, 316. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 444-446. 

20 Official Records, 2nd Ser., VIL, 117-121. 

21 Jbid., 2nd Ser., VIII, 794-795; Hawes, op. cit., pp. 432 ff. This case was finally 
disposed of by a report of W. Winthrop, Brvt. Col. and Judge Advocate, Bureau 
Military Justice, August 8, 1866 (ibid., 2nd Ser., VIII, 951). 

22 Memories of Old Cahaba (Nashville and Dallas, 1908), pp. 18, 68. 
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Alabama River bank was 212 ft. long and there was a 35 ft. 
offset at the main entrance in the left rear. Water was con- 
ducted into the prison through wooden pipes (really covered 
troughs) under the wall to a pit made of several barrels in 
the center of the enclosure, where free use for any and all 
purposes was permitted. A small, inadequate “sink’’ (latrine) 
was located at the back or river wall and water for its sanita- 
tion flowed from the central pool. The recreation yard, in 
which more than 2,000 prisoners got what exercise they could, 
was 35 ft. x 46 ft. Prisoners also cooked in this area. 
Although Captain H. A. M. Henderson, Company E, 28th 
Alabama Infantry Regiment, detailed as C.S.A. Assistant 
Commissioner of Exchange of Prisoners, was Commander of 
the Prison, the Post of Cahawba was actually under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel S. Jones, 22nd Louisiana Regi- 
ment of Infantry. Post officers, Captain J. J. Wheadon, 
Assistant Commissary of Subsistence, and Lieutenant V. 
Renaud, Quartermaster, were charged with furnishing the 
prison with supplies. The Prison Surgeon was R. H. Whit- 
field, of Demopolis. L. E. Profilet was Surgeon of the Guard. 
The hospital was totally inadequate. Dr. Whitfield signifi- 
cantly reported that “‘the two quartermasters at this Post, 
with only this prison and one small hospital to supply, have 
failed to be equal to the task of having this prison supplied 
with good and sufficient wood, water and bunks, and putting 
it in a condition in which it would be moderately comfort- 
able, clean and healthy.” The prison authorities had one 
wheelbarrow, and only that, with which to remove filth, gar- 
bage, rubbish and accumulations.** The Prison Guard was 
made of 161 effective men (October 16, 1864), and there was 
a special detail of eighteen men and two small pieces of field 
artillery. Colonel Chandler observed that the feeble garrison 
could easily be overpowered by the prisoners* and, it will 


23 Official Records, 2nd Ser., VI, 1124. 24 Ibid., 2nd Ser., VII, 998-1001. 
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be recalled, this actually happened in 1865. 

The Post Commissary, who was the Tax-in-kind Collector 
for four adjacent counties, admitted that vinegar and rice, 
which were quite plentiful, could have been issued to the 
prisoners, but nobody ordered them. (There was much suffer- 
ing from scurvy and dysentery.) —The Richmond authorities 
ordered the deficiency of administration corrected, but dur- 
ing the last months of the war Captain Henderson was fre- 
quently absent, concerned with the exchange of prisoners, 
and nothing was done about it. Hawes found much fault 
and his complaints were in most cases justifiable.” 

The large number of prisoners falling into the hands of 
the Confederate Army in the summer and fall of 1864 proved 
too great for the very inefficient personnel of the Post of 
Cahawba. Federal accounts find no fault with Captain Hen- 
derson and Dr. Whitfield, but they are very critical of Colo- 
nel Jones and his staff. Obviously, these Federal opinions 
are based somewhat on the reports of a few escaped prisoners, 
but Dr. Whitfield’s official reports to his superiors show that 
there was much incompetency. At any rate, the authorities 
transferred the prisoners from Cahawba as promptly as was 
possible in the early weeks of 1865, and, when Wilson’s army 
reached Selma on April 1, there were only a few sick men 
left. Most of the exchanges from Cahawba were released at 
Demopolis and by the end of April, 1865, the Cahawba Fed- 
eral Prison was a closed episode in Confederate history.** 

25 Op. cit., passim. 

26 That time ameliorates many of the passions of war is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing experience of the writer who was a guest of the Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary 
Club on May 30 (Decoration Day) several years ago. Other guests were twenty- 
seven Union veterans, all but one of whom had been prisoners at Andersonville 
and the one at Cahawba. They all told of the horrors of prison life, but there was 
no bitterness, resentment or criticism, and their statements as to their treatment 
were, in every case, charitably expressed. When asked after the meeting by the 
Secretary how he enjoyed listening to Union veterans recall their war experiences, 
the writer reminded him that even though they had been in southern prisons, 


they seemed not resentful of the treatment they had received. The Secretary 
agreed that he had noted the same thing. 
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Wetumpka’s Railroad: Its 
Construction and Early Traffic 


By JAMES F. DOSTER 


cs eget people of Wetumpka, at the falls of the Coosa River, 
in the 1850’s were anxious to be located on a railroad.’ They 
were strongly represented among the incorporators of the 
South and North Alabama Rail Road 
Company, which was chartered by the 
state on February 17, 1854, with au- 
thority to build a railroad from Mont- 
gomery through Wetumpka to the 
Tennessee River.2, Amendments to 
the charter in 1860 and 1872 repeated 
the words “through Wetumpka,” but 
the railroad, which was completed in 1872, actually passed, 
not through the town, but six miles to the west of it.’ 
Wetumpka interests were disgruntled. After having con- 
tributed “largely of their money and means to start and build 
the road,” they still had no railroad; furthermore, the rail- 
road bridge across the Alabama River below Wetumpka had 
“rendered navigation so hazardous as to amount to a practical 
blockade of the river.’’ Citizens demanded that the state 
refuse to confirm the company’s land grant until it had built 


1 This article is a by-product of a study of railroad regulation in Alabama 
politics now being conducted by the author with the financial support of the 
University of Alabama Research Committee. 

2 Acts of Alabama, 1853-1854 (Montgomery, 1854), pp. 318-320. Another act of 
the same date (ibid., pp. 321-323) chartered the Wetumpka and Montevallo Rail 
Road Company. The names of several Wetumpka citizens appear in both acts. 

3 Ibid., 1859-1860 (Montgomery, 1860), pp. 313-314, and ibid., 1871-1872 (Mont- 
gomery, 1872), pp. 325-327. 
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2? 


a railroad “through Wetumpka,” as the charter provided.* 
Meanwhile, control of the company had been secured by the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company in 1871, and 
although the South and North had retained its autonomy, 
the line was a part of and its affairs weré under control of 
the Louisville and Nashville system. The severe business 
depression of 1873-1878 and the impecunious condition of 
the parent company made its officers hesitate to invest funds 
in a branch to Wetumpka. 

As the presence of the Alabama Penitentiary at Wetumpka 
gave the state a direct interest in a railroad connection for 
that place, the legislature, by an act of March 6, 1876, author- 
ized John G. Bass, the warden of the penitentiary, to contract 
with the company for the use of convicts who could not 
otherwise be profitably employed in the construction of a 
branch railroad to Wetumpka.’ Despite this act and an 
amendment of February 6, 1877,° Bass was unable to reach 
a satisfactory agreement with the railroad officials.’ At this 
juncture citizens of Wetumpka and vicinity held a meeting. 
Committees were appointed to confer with Bass, to persuade 
property-owners to donate land for a railroad right-of-way, 
and to seek arrangements with the Wetumpka Bridge Com- 
pany for free transportation across the Coosa for officers of 
and supplies and materials for the state prison.® Their efforts 
were successful, and work on a branch railroad from Elmore 
Station on the South and North to Wetumpka, a distance of 
6.3 miles, was begun by state convicts, August 20, 1877, under 
the direction of Warden Bass.® 


4 Montgomery Advertiser, March 14, 1875. 

5 Acts of Alabama, 1875-1876 (Montgomery, 1876), pp. 262-263. 

6 Ibid., 1876-1877 (Montgomery, 1877), p. 125. 

7 Testimony of John G. Bass before the Railroad Commission of Alabama, 
March 6, 1882. All MSS used are in the Railroad Commission Papers, Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery. 

8 Advertiser, February 20, 1877. 

9Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Alabama Penitentiary for the Year 
Ending Sept. 30, 1878 (Montgomery, 1878), p. 6. 
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Bass had made a good bargain for the state. Having failed 
to reach a satisfactory agreement under the two laws enacted 
to aid him, he had fallen back upon what he referred to as 
“the general law defining my powers and duties as warden.” 
He explained that to avoid legal difficulties [Thomas] Wil- 
liams and [Osceola?] Kyle, two Wetumpka citizens prominent 
in the effort to get the railroad built, had become nominal 
contractors for the work, which was actually to be done by 
convict labor. The penitentiary was to receive free transpor- 
tation over the branch line for twenty years for convicts, 
officers, and supplies. Since Bass was striving to make his 
institution a financial asset to the state, he had refused to 
start the work until local citizens had subscribed $2,000 to 
help with the necessary expenses. He also had required that 
landowners along the line give land for a railroad right-of- 
way and make available timber for cross-ties and trestles 
without charge.’® Bass “did all the grading, furnished all the 
cross-ties, and built all the trestle work.’’!! Convicts furnished 
10,906 man days of labor and guards 1,258. R. T. Macdonald, 
a civil engineer employed by the company, estimated that the 
work would have cost $12,921.20, if it had been done by hired 
labor instead of convicts, and Bass estimated the cost of the 
work to the state at $4,000. The country traversed by the 
branch was relatively level, and construction was not difficult. 
The only bridge of importance was a trestle 12’ or 14’ high 
over Calloway’s Creek.1* The company put down the cross- 


10 Loc. cit.; testimony of Bass. Bass declared that he actually collected only 
$1885 from the citizens. 

11 Annual Report of the Inspectors, Exhibit X. The statement in Second An- 
nual Report of the Rail Road Commissioners of Alabama . . . [1882], (Montgom- 
ery, 1882), p. 114, that the company built the trestles is erroneous. 

12 Annual Report of the Inspectors, Exhibit X. In his testimony Bass stated that 
the trestle was 1,200’ long, but the engineer gave 812’ as the total length of 
trestlework on the branch. Macdonald called the trestles “second class,’’ and Asso- 
ciate Railroad Commissioners James Crook and Charles P. Ball described them in 
1881 as “only fair’ (First Annual Report of the Rail Road Commissioners . . 
[1881], Montgomery, 1881, pp. 43-44). 
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ties, furnished and laid the rails, built the depot at We- 
tumpka, and supplied the rolling stock, at the following 
expenses: 


Real estate $ §©=—.50.00 
Laying track 1,645.11 
Depot 1,158.33 
Side tracks 9,924.67 
Expenses of construction train 614.10 
Tools 19.15 
Rails 8,142.00 
Spikes, chairs, frogs, and switches 2,104.00 
Telegraph poles 255.33 
$23,973.2918 


The beginning of construction so affected the citizens of 
Wetumpka and vicinity that they held a public “‘jollification” 
at the court house, where “utmost enthusiasm’’ prevailed. 
They sent the company “their sincere and eafnest request 
that the ‘Iron Horse,’ first greeting . . . [their] ears with the 
long desired music of his life-inspiring strains . . . [should] 
bear upon his steel-clad sides the honored name of . 
[their] esteemed friend and fellow-citizen John G. Bass.’ 

Warden Bass finished his part of the work on March 31, 
1878, and the company, after completing the Wetumpka 
Branch, opened it to regularly-scheduled traffic on Septem- 
ber 2, following.® The earliest known description of the 
equipment and operation of the road appears in testimony 
taken by the Railroad Commission in March, 1882. The 


13“Cost of Construction of Wetumpka Branch” and affidavit certifying its cor- 
rectness, by C. Quarrier, Comptroller, Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
March 15, 1882. Bass, in his testimony, stated that the rails were old and “many 
of them pieces, cut in two.” As early as 1882 some had had to be replaced 
(Second Annual Report of the Rail Road Commissioners, p. 57). 

14 Advertiser, August 23, 1877. 

15 Annual Report of the Inspectors, p. 6. 
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train, which consisted of an engine, a passenger car, and 
usually one or more freight cars, made two round-trips daily 
between Wetumpka and the main line at Elmore Station and 
did not run elsewhere. Employes operating it worked only 
upon the branch line. The passenger car had no carpeting 
on the floor, and its seats were covered with leather. One 
witness described it as “very common and inferior,” and 
another declared it ‘a very plain car, rather old looking,” 
but ‘“‘comfortable in an ordinary way.” One man served as 
both conductor and engineer, but witnesses differ as to 
whether the fireman and brakeman were one individual or 
two.'® We are not informed whether the “iron horse” bore 
“upon his steel-clad sides” the name of John G. Bass. 

In establishing freight rates, the company treated the 
Wetumpka Branch as a part of its main line, so that the 
merchants of Wetumpka paid one through rate instead of 
a combination of two local ones, which would have been 
higher. On traffic not passing through Montgomery, We- 
tumpka seems generally to have had rates as low as those of 
Montgomery. The passenger fare was fixed at 5c per mile 
in 1878, the same as that on the main line. When the Rail- 
road Commission of Alabama reduced the main-line fare to 
3c per mile in 1881, it permitted branch lines to charge 
more, and the fare on the Wetumpka road remained at 5c— 
30c from Elmore to Wetumpka. For the first few months the 
Wetumpka Branch fell short of paying operating expenses, 
but after they had been “curtailed in every manner possible,” 
it approximately paid the immediate expenses of operation.” 


16 Second Annual Report of the Rail Road Commissioners, p. 114; testimonies 
of Bass, Albert Elmore, a citizen of Elmore County, and G. M. Williams, General 
Ticket Agent of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad at Montgomery, March 6, 
1882. On one occasion a wooden barrel was used briefly as a smoke-stack, accord- 
ing to Elmore. 

17 Second Annual Report of the Rail Road Commissioners, p. 11; testimony of 
Williams. 
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For the fiscal year of 1879-1880 there was a net operating 
income of $638.17,1* but an income statement for 1883-1884 
shows a loss of $127.44.° Since the company had an invest- 
ment of some $24,000 in the property, excluding equipment, 
the little road may appear to have represented a poor invest- 
ment. However, a considerable portion of the traffic, pas- 
senger and freight, was carried without charge, in accordance 
with the construction contract, to compensate the state for 
the convict labor. Had all freight been charged a full local 
rate, the line could probably have been made to yield a satis- 
factory net revenue. By comparison with other short lines 
the Wetumpka Branch appears to have been fairly success- 
ful,” but like other Alabama railroads it suffered from a lack 
of traffic. To this day it remains Wetumpka’s only railroad. 

Traffic figures of the Wetumpka Branch for 1883-1884 
throw light upon the commercial life and relationship of an 
Alabama country town in the 1880’s. Completion of new rail- 
road links, changes in ownership and control, and changing 
rate adjustments make the picture accurate only for the year 
indicated. 


18 “Statement of Operating Expenses of Wetumpka Branch During the Year 
Ending 30th June, 1880” and affidavit certifying correctness by C. Quarrier, 
Comptroller of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, March 15, 1882. 
Earnings were: from passengers, $2,411.55; from freight $4,138.47; from mail, 
$378.77; from express, $147.31; total, $7,076.10. Expenses were $5,357.93, plus an 
allowance of $1080 for taxes, leaving a net operating income of $638.17. The 
soundness of the freight income figure depends upon the basis of divisions of 
revenue with the main line on through traffic. There was no allowance for de- 
preciation, but a breakdown of expenses shows engine repairs of $414.71 and road 
repairs of $1,494.08. 

19 “Statement: Showing Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses of Wetumpka 
Branch for the Year Ending June 30, 1884,” signed by C. Quarrier, Comptroller 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company. Earnings were: from pas- 
sengers, $3,485.60; from freight, $4,898.64; from mail, $291.12; from express, $91.20; 
total, $8,766.56. Operating expenses were $8,894, leaving a net operating loss of 
$127.44. The year was generally a bad one for railroads. 

20 Really unprofitable were the Louisville and Nashville’s two branches known 
as the Pensacola and Selma Railroad (see James F. Doster, Alabama’s First Railroad 
Commission, 1881-1885, University, Alabama, 1949, pp. 127-128. This volume con- 
tains a frontispiece map of Alabama railroads as they were on January 1, 1885). 
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Pounds of Freight Hauled Over the Wetumpka Branch 
July 1, 1883-June 30, 1884" 


Cotton. Shipped to: Louisville, 193,000; Calera, 72,000; Montgom- 
ery, 2,584,300; total, 2,849,300. Received from Elmore, 500. Cotton 
shipped via Calera doubtless passed over the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Georgia system to Norfolk for export. Much of that sent 
to Louisville probably went through to the cities of the Northeast. 

Corn. Shipped to: Elmore, 12,100; Montgomery, 24,200; total, 36,- 
300. Received from: Nashville, 323,400; Franklin, Tenn., 28,800; 
Columbia, Tenn., 574,400; Lynville, Tenn., 30,000; Buford’s, Tenn., 
24,000, Pulaski, Tenn., 79,700; Lester’s, Tenn., 29,500; Calera, 1,400; 
Lomax, 300: Montgomery, 7,600; total, 1,099,100. Nearly all the corn 
received at Wetumpka came from stations in the Nashville Basin of 
Tennessee. 

Other Grains. None shipped. Received from: Nashville, 1,700; 
Decatur, 42,000; Montgomery, 41,800; New Orleans, 6,200; total, 
91,700. 

Flour and Meal. Shipped to: Franklin, 19,400; Montgomery, 5,600; 
total, 25,000. Received from: Nashville, 160,000; Franklin, 473,000; 
Columbia, 206,100; Pulaski, 38,600; Birmingham, 2,000; Calera, 600; 
Montgomery, 264,000; Mobile, 600; St. Louis, 72,000; total, 1,216,900. 


21 The figures are from the “Statement of Freight Forwarded and Received by 
Wetumpka Station . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1884,” signed by the 
Comptroller and the Chief Clerk of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, and the comments are the author’s. The stations listed were all on lines of 
the Louisville and Nashville, which at the time was operating that portion of the 
Western of Alabama between Montgomery and Selma. In the cases of Louisville, 
Decatur, Calera, and Pensacola, and sometimes other junction points and ports, the 
ultimate origin or destination of the traffic is not certain. 

Wetumpka was a cotton center and shipped nothing of commercial importance 
except cotton, unless figures for “miscellaneous freight” cover something unsus- 
pected. Montgomery received over 90 per cent of Wetumpka’s cotton, although 
Wetumpka’s rates for the northward shipment of that commodity were the same 
as Montgomery’s and shipment from Wetumpka to Montgomery cost l5c per 100 
Ibs, (see Second Annual Report of the Rail Road Commissioners, p. 119). The 
fact that Montgomery figured not at all in the important corn trade of Wetumpka 
was due to rate adjustments of the Louisville and Nashville, which sought to keep 
all the corn traffic of the town for itself. The same factor accounts for the re- 
markable absence at Wetumpka of corn from north of the Ohio River. As corn 
was a bulky commodity, of which transportation costs represented a large pro- 
portion of the market value, railroad rate adjustments were of controlling influ- 
ence in the trade. 
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Shipments from Wetumpka doubtless represent merchandise returned 
for some reason to the original shippers. 

Bacon and Lard. None shipped. Received from: Decatur, 40,000; 
Birmingham, 18,900; Montgomery, 133,600; Mobile, 200; total, 
192,700. 

Sugar and Molasses. Shipped to: Nashville, 1,200; Montgomery, 
2,100; total, 3,300. Received from: Nashville, 3,600; Calera, 600; 
Jemison, 500; Montgomery, 22,200; New Orleans, 89,800; Selma, 700; 
total, 117,400. The quantity of sugar and molasses shipped from 
Wetumpka probably represents merchandise returned. There is no 
conclusive evidence of a trade in farm-made molasses, though the 
small shipment from Jemison is suggestive. 

Salt. None shipped. Received from: Louisville, 300; Nashville, 
600; Montgomery, 262,600; New Orleans, 300; total, 263,800. 

Fruit and Vegetables. Shipped to Louisville, 24,000. Received 
from: Louisville, 9,200; Birmingham, 3,900; New Orleans, 4,400; 
total, 17,500. 

Coffee. None shipped. Received from: Nashville, 1,600; Calera, 
800; Montgomery, 5,600; New Orleans, 13,700; total, 21,700. 

Potatoes and Onions. None shipped. Received from: Louisville, 
27,600; Columbia, 900; Elkmont, 200; Birmingham, 1,200; total, 
29,900. F 

Liquor. Shipped to Montgomery, 3,400. Received from: Louisville, 
11,400; Nashville, 16,400; Montgomery, 24,600; New Orleans, 4,000; 
Selma, 1,200; total, 57,600. 

Beer. None shipped. Received from Montgomery, 4,400. 

Fertilizers. Shipped to: Birmingham, 4,000; Calera, 2,400; total, 
6,400. Received from: Calera, 80,000; Montgomery, 876,100; Mobile, 
24,000; Selma, 72,000; Pensacola, 681,500; total, 1,733,600. 

Manufactured Iron. Shipped to Birmingham, 1,300. Received from: 
Louisville, 57,700; Nashville, 1,000; Birmingham, 27,100; Montgom- 
ery, 30,200; Mobile, 1,100; total, 117,100. 

Machinery. Shipped to Calera, 48,000. Received from Birmingham, 
8,300; Calera, 5,400; Montgomery, 3,300; total, 17,000. 

Nails. None shipped. Received from: Louisville, 35,400; Nash- 
ville, 10,800; Montgomery, 3,700; total, 49,900. 

Furniture. None shipped. Received from: Louisville, 1,800; Cull- 
man, 14,100; Calera, 300; Montgomery, 15,600; total, 31,800. 

Lumber. None shipped. Received from: Verbena, 9,100; Wads- 
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worth Mill, 48,000; Clark’s Mill, 81,000; Deatsville, 200,100; total, 
338,200. These stations are between Elmore and Calera. 

Brick. None shipped. Received from Montgomery, 884,600. 

Cement and Lime. None shipped. Received from Montgomery, 
48,100. 

Building Rock and Sand. None shipped. Received from Nashville, 
5,900. 

Coal and Coke. None shipped. Received from: Helena, 430,000; 
Calera, 1,300; total, 431,300. 

Cotton Ties and Bagging. None shipped. Received from Mont- 
gomery, 38,600. 

Agricultural Implements. None shipped. Received from: Louis- 
ville, 33,600; Nashville, 50,800; Montgomery, 21,800; total, 106,500. 

Coal Oil and Petroleum. None shipped. Received from: Louis- 
ville, 7,500; Montgomery, 4,000; New Orleans, 400; total, 11,900. 

Horses and Mules. Shipped to Evansville, 24,000. None received. 
Evidently, trading in horses and mules was done in Montgomery, 
between which place and Wetumpka the animals could walk. 

Miscellaneous Freight Shipped. To: Louisville, 180,500; Nashville, 
147,900; Franklin, 106,300; Columbia, 29,200; Pulaski, 2,500; Elk- 
mont, 200; Decatur, 36,500; Holmes Gap, 700; Cullman, 24,700; 
Birmingham, 61,400; Calera, 114,100; Jemison, 100; Strasburg, 800; 
Clanton, 384,100; Verbena, 800; Mountain Creek, 3,000; Wadsworth 
Mill, 100; Deatsville, 500; Elmore, 17,600; Coosada, 1,000; Montgom- 
ery, 972,500; Calhoun, 300; Fort Deposit, 1,600; Mobile, 14,900; New 
Orleans, 50,400; Nortonville, 200; Evansville, 3,200; East St. Louis, 
12,700; Selma, 600; Pensacola, 3,400; total, 2,171,800. 

Miscellaneous Freight Received. From: Louisville, 3,300; Nashville, 
400; Decatur, 1,600; Cullman, 400; Birmingham, 49,600; Siluria, 800; 
Calera, 8,400; Jemison, 200; Clanton, 100; Verbena ,100; Mountain 
Creek, 900; Smith and Taft’s, 1,600; Wadsworth Mill, 500; Clark’s 
Mill, 1,200; Deatsville, 900; Elmore, 3,300; Coosada, 300; Montgom- 
ery, 112,200; McGehees, 200; Fort Deposit, 100; Greenville, 444,000; 
Georgiana, 300; Mobile, 100; New Orleans, 21,000; Burkeville, 200; 
Selma, 200; total, 651,900. Most dry goods and manufactured articles 
are covered by this classification. 

Wetumpka Branch Freight Revenue. On traffic to Wetumpka, 
$1,630.65; on traffic from Wetumpka, $3,267.99; total, $4,898.64. 
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Stories and Facts from Old 
Marble Tombstones in Alabama 


By CAROLYN L. LUTTRELL 


An OLD CEMETERY is a “Hall of Records’’ wherein the mate- 
rial has not yet been catalogued.‘ When the facts are assem- 
bled, however, they throw interesting sidelights on the life 
and times of a region and are a valuable contribution to its 
history. Indeed, much information so found is unavailable 
elsewhere. Generally, tombstones are sources of two types of 
facts, those discovered in the inscriptions and those revealed 
by the physical and mechanical aspects of the stones them- 
selves. 

Typical data about Alabama pioneers, copiedby the writer 
from more than 5,000 inscriptions, include place and date of 
birth, parentage, arrival in the state, marriage and death 
statistics, military, political and other achievements, religious 
and other affiliations, and statements regarding expectations 
of a future life. 

The stone erected to Epsey Reynolds in the family burial 
ground in Talladega County, well illustrates the wealth of 
information available. There in 1839 Walker Reynolds 
buried his first wife. The monument is of interesting struc- 
ture, a memorial room built entirely of marble, about twelve 
by twenty feet with a seven foot ceiling. The windows on 
either side are in the shape of a key. The opening, as if for 
a door, is of course in the east wall, and on the west appears 
this inscription: 


1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Asso- 
ciation, University of Alabama, April 16, 1949. 
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THIS MONUMENT 
Is Erected by a bereaved Husband 
and Dedicated 
to the Memory of 
MRS. EPSEY REYNOLDS 
who departed this life the 13th day of September in the Year 1839 
and in the 3lst year of her age. She was the daughter of Churchill 
and Mary Gibson, late of Monroe County, Georgia. Her Mother Mrs. 
Gibson departed this life July the 6th 1835 and her Father, Novem- 
ber the 14th 1838. Mrs. Reynolds was born in Warren County, Geor- 
gia on the 28th of August in the year 1809 and was married to Walker 
Reynolds on the 13th of April 1826. At the time of her death she 
left an only child Thomas H. Reynolds, then in the 12th year of his 
age. May that son whenever his eye Shall rest on this inscription, 
remember the fond solicitude of his dying Mother, and may that 
remembrance set his heart on Virtue and fix his thoughts on Heaven.” 


Appropriate remarks are carved on the entire surface of the 
north and south walls, making a total of 496 words. 

Alabama’s great bands of settlers came after the lands in 
Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas were beginning to be 
depleted. ‘Tombstones often record the history of these mi- 
grations, either of a family or of an entire group of settlers. 
For example, on the Rice tombstone in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
Talladega, there is this inscription: 


Sacred/to the Memory of/John S. Rice/Born in Louisa County, Va./ 
March 12, 1872./A few years after this date/his Father, Hezekiah Rice 
emigrated/with his family to Union District S. C./In 1807 John Rice 
married Nancy C./daughter of Col. Benjamin Herndon/and settled 
in Chester District, S. C./where he resided until he removed in 
1842/to Talladega, Alabama, where he died December 7, 1847. 


Likewise, the Hatchett Creek Cemetery at Brownville, in 
what is now Clay County, reveals a migration of Scotch Pres- 
byterians from Robeson County, North Carolina. Among 
them are found such familiar names as Keahey, Monroe, 
Morrison, McDairmid, McDuffie, McElrath, McKay, Mc- 
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Leod, McMillian, McNeill, McPhail, Patterson, Sinclair, and 
Carmichael. 


In the early days survivors often recorded on the monu- 
ment the cause of death and in a single cemetery one may 
discover that region’s epidemic years for typhoid fever, 
measles, and small-pox. In the cemetery at Columbiana, 
Shelby County, for example, there are many such tombstones 
and, in addition, records of deaths from dysentery and cancer. 
Diseases then were not always called what they are now: in 
the Oliver Welch family burial ground at Kingston, near 
Alpine, a son, John M. Welch, is recorded as having died of 
“congestive chill” and another of “putrid sore throat.’’ Some- 
times the tombstones bear mute testimony of unknown trag- 
edy stalking a family. For example, in the John Knott Taylor 
family burial plot, in Oak Hill Cemetery, Talladega, are 
buried five children between the ages of 19 and 24 who, in 
addition to their mother, died within a period of five years. 
Perhaps the saddest story told is that of infant mortality. It 
is not unusual to see a tombstone to a mother and the in- 
scription: “Her four infants lie by her side.’”’ As many as 
eight have been counted and one is not surprised to know 
that ten mothers died for every hundred babies born. Often 
there is a tombstone to a second wife and infants deceased. 

Early cemeteries are an interesting commentary on the 
religious life of a community. Different denominations had 
their own burial grounds, as they do now, adjacent to the 
church. Many old Baptist church minutes reveal the care 
of the churchyard and the purchase of additional land for 
burying purposes. Members considered it important to 
place on the stone the relation of the deceased to the church. 
Thus, one frequently finds records of a man or woman who 
was a ‘Consistent Member of the Baptist Church” or who had 
been “for more than fifty years a Member of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 
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Many preachers’ tombstones were erected by congregations, 
the Masons, or by church associations. For instance, the 
Reverend Jordan Williams headstone at Tallasseehatchee, 
erected by the Coosa River Baptist Association, bears this 
inscription: “He was one of the delegates that organized the 
Coosa River Association of Baptist Churches.” In Talladega 
County are buried a great number of divines whose tomb- 
stones give full accounts of their good works. Among them 
are William McCain, Sterling G. Jenkins, Robert Smith Fin- 
ley, John Calfee, Nicholas P. Scales, Thomas A. Cook, Aaron 
B. Jerome, J. J. Bullington, John Vincent, Samuel Hender- 
son, Washington Wilkes, and Anson West. 


If one takes time to read the epitaphs, he will note that 
those who remained behind sought to publicize the Christian 
life and hopes for immortality of those who had gone before. 
Deathbed scenes are described in detail, including careful 
accounts of last prayers, songs, and psalms. For example, the 
lengthy inscription on the Mourning C. Lawler tombstone 
in the Jenkins graveyard, near Berney, Alabama, reads as 
follows: 


Sacred/to the Memory of/Mourning Catherine Lawler/wife of Levi 
W. Lawler and daughter of William/and Lettice W. Jenkins, she 
was born in So. Carolina on/the 12th of June 1818 and died at her 
fathers residence/on the 8th of August 1839, leaving a devoted hus- 
band/and infant daughter, fond and aged parents and an/only 
brother to mourn her loss. 

As she had lived so she died—a Christian. She received/the tidings 
that she must die calmly, and when she/heard it she said to her 
friends, “I am ready,” after which/she addressed a solomn and im- 
pressive prayer to the/Throne of Grace, committing and commanding 
those/whom she was about to leave to the care of Almighty/God. 
She then exhorted all around her to prepare to/meet her in Heaven 
and exclaimed, “Glory, Glory,/Glory, there is room enough in 
Heaven for all!’’ She/then repeated impressively and with the greatest 
degree of confidence a part of the 23rd Psalm,/““Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow/of death, I will fear no evil;” and 
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added, ‘‘No, I will fear/no evil; for Thou art with me.” Oh God, 
“Thy rod and/thy staff they comfort me.’’ And then sang: 

“Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel Soft as downy pillows are 

While on his breast I lean my head 

And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 
Afterwards she exclaimed in triumph/ 

“O Death, where is thy sting 

O Grave, where is thy victory.” 
Death had for her no sting for she felt that her/Saviour was with 
her, to whom she resigned her/Spirit, with a confident assurance that 
she was/soon to rest with Him in Heaven./ 
This slab is erected by her affectionate and/bereaved husband and 
relatives, as a last tribute/of affection which they are permitted to 
render./She who was devotedly attached, kind and affectionate/in 
all the relations of wife, daughter and sister,/beloved by all who 
knew her-—who lived and/died a Christian now rests in the arms 
of Jesus. May those of whom she was so passionately fond/and with 
whom she was connected and to whom she was/endeared by the 
strongest earthly ties be prepared/by the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to meet her/in Heaven where separations never again be/ 
known, but where those who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb, will/be permitted to dwell together 
forever in the/presence of their Lord.” 


Then, as now, soldiers were proud of their military records 
and public men of their offices. These are often noted on 
the tombstones. In spite of efforts to collect and preserve 
military records, from time to time an inscription is located 
that adds another name to the list of the state’s heroic dead. 
There are still to be found and listed many graves of the 
soldiers of the Revolution, the War of 1812, and, of course, 
those of the War Between the States. Ihe Masonic emblem 
is often present on grave stones, but educational qualifica- 
tions are seldom mentioned. One, that of Richard Wilkes 
Rawdon, in the Barnett cemetery near Childersburg, who 
died in 1849, is remarkable for its simple notation, “He 
graduated in the University of Alabama, January 10th, 1845.” 
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The last item inscribed on some tombstones is the name 
of the maker of the monument, the person who determined. 
the mechanical aspects of the stones. The earliest users of 
Alabama marble not only put their own names on the monu- 
ments but in some instances added the name of the state, the 
town and county where their shops were located. Such stones 
are in a minority, indeed rare. But by collecting “rubbings” 
of these signatures and studying their designs and workman- 
ship, one may learn much about one of the state’s first indus- 
tries and the people who developed it. 

Talladega County, particularly the Sylacauga area, was 
the scene of the earliest marble quarries in Alabama. The 
pioneer workers here were the Herds, Richard Miller, Dr. 
Edward Gantt, and Joseph Madison Napoleon Bonaparte Nix 
and later, in the 1850’s and 1860's, John Knott Taylor, Jr., 
and H. P. Oden & Co. Their names are found on the first 
monuments made of native marble. Of this group the Herds 
were first. Early in the 1830’s George Herd, a Scotsman, 
opened a number of quarries in Talladega County and prob- 
ably one in Coosa County. Between 1838 and 1842 he was 
joined by his brothers, David, Alexander, John, called 
“Jack,” and Thomas, all of whom, except Alexander (who 
lived in Greene County and Thomas, who in 1855 returned 
to Scotland) remained to make Talladega County a center of 
Alabama’s marble industry. 

George Herd began his marble business as early as 1838. 
In the beginning he was associated with another Scotsman, 
Richard Miller, for on May 10, 1838, the following adver- 
tisement appeared in the Jacksonville (Alabama) Repub- 
lican: 

MILLER & HERD 
Proprietors of Talladega 
Marble Quarries 
Respectfully announce to the public that they have their saws in 
operation and are prepared to receive and execute any orders for 
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tombstones, doors, window sills etc. Their charges will be moderate 
and their terms cash only. M. D. Simpson is an authorized Agent 
in East Wetumpka who can give any information required and receive 
orders. Specimens of the Marble may be seen in the graveyard at 
West Wetumpka and in Messers Duncan and Northrop’s new Build- 
ings. 

By the end of the next year their business had increased to 
such an extent as to warrant a place in Montgomery and a 
similar advertisement appeared in the Alabama Journal, 
December 3, 1839: 


MILLER & HERD 
Proprietors of Talladega Marble Quarries Respectfully inform the 
public that they have an assortment of tombstones in the town of 
Montgomery where one of the subscribers will remain for the purpose 
of cutting letters putting up work and of receiving orders for any 
kind of work in their line of business. 
Their yard is at the upper end of Broad Street, opposite Mr. Shackle- 
ford’s blacksmith shop where all orders will be executed in the cheap- 
est and neatest manner. 


es 


Autographed “Miller and Herd” tombstones have been 
located in various burial plots in Alabama—in the Carolina 
Cemetery, Ellerslie, and Wetumpka, Elmore County; Arm- 
brester’s and Curry’s, Talladega County; Oaklawn Cemetery, 
Montgomery; Jacksonville Cemetery, Calhoun County; 
Hopewell Cemetery, Perry County; and at Montevallo and 
Harpersville in Shelby County. A classic example is the 
tallest tombstone in the cemetery at Wetumpka, erected to a 
pioneer Presbyterian Minister, Robert Holman, “by the 
Young Men of this City of Wetumpka.” It also states, “he 
died in New Georgia 1841.” 

George Herd’s association with Richard Miller seems to 
have terminated in the 1840’s, when Miller went to Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, but the Herds remained in Talladega 
County to conduct a flourishing business until 1860. After 
Miller left, Herd added to his name a very distinctive trade- 
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mark, examples of which have been seen in the following 
counties: Talladega, Coosa, Shelby, St. Clair, Calhoun, El- 
more, Montgomery, Bibb, Tuscaloosa, Greene, Dallas, and 
Perry. The Herd trade-mark resembles a glorified “H’’ and 
appears on stones signed by G. HERD, HERD, and HERD 
BRO’S. and on many tombstones that are not autographed. 
But it has not been seen on stones signed by any other maker, 
Miller & Herd, or H. P. Oden & Co., the successors of the 
Herd business at Winterboro in 1855. The most convincing 
evidence of George Herd’s use of a trade-mark of his own is 
on the monument erected to him in Old Cemetery, Fort Wil- 
liams Street, Sylacauga, by his brothers, David and John. On 
the tall, urn-topped shaft is the following inscription, together 
with a wreath of wheat in bold relief: 

In/Memory of/GEORGE HERD/who was born/in Perthshire, Scot- 
land/Apr. 12, 1809/and Died/ Feb. 24, 1855. 


Sanaa aa Caan 
G. Herd trademark 


The shaft rests upon a square base, each face is decorated, 
and there is an inscription followed by a terminal mark, but 
not the one used by George Herd as a trade-mark. This use 
of a trade-mark makes the stones easy to identify and helps to 
establish the scope of the Herd tombstone business. 

Herd tombstones are very plain, usually square, and occa- 
sionally shaped across the top, reflecting the crude facilities 
for quarrying in the early days. The size of the slabs was 
limited and weight was an all-important factor, if a stone was 
to be shipped a great distance, as they often were, to Mont- 
gomery, Perry, and Tuscaloosa counties and far beyond. 
Therefore, the large tombstones were divided into a number 
of small parts, mechanically intricate and devised to fit one 
upon another. 
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The designs used by the Herds were varied though seldom 
ornate. Most generally they were clasped hands, medallion 
insets of roses or doves, footstones of lambs, the broken chain, 
and many versions of the weeping willow tree motif: one tree 
or two trees, a tree and a coffin, or a tree’ and a bird and a 
coffin, but never the elaborate willow trees with the bereaved 
maidens that distinguish the more ornate tombstones found, 
for instance, in Mobile. Yet to David Herd should go the 
credit for first using Alabama marble for statuary purposes. 
His figure of a kneeling boy called “Little Samuel,” which 
was placed over the grave of Mrs. John Herd, may now be 
seen in Marble City Cemetery, Sylacauga. 


The most ornate autographed tombstones are those made 
by Edward Gantt, who came to Alabama as a surgeon under 
General Andrew Jackson. In 1834 Dr. Gantt took up lands 
in the newly-opened sections recently ceded by the Creek 
Indians to the United States and in that year entered into 
an agreement with Edward Sims, David Scott, John W. S. 
Napier, Willis Banks, Austin E. Beebe, and Aaron Ready 
to procure certain marble quarries in Talladega County in 
the name of the Edward Sims & Company. Among the lands 
was a section on which the village that now bears his name 
is located. ‘The Gantt markers are characterized by tall shafts 
and urns crowned with wreaths of roses and lilies. Midway 
the shafts are sprays of roses or angels in flight or small figures 
of women dressed in the Grecian manner, all in bold relief. 
The bases are decorated with clusters of roses, sheaves of 
wheat, sprays of lilies and flaming torches with their flares 
turned earthward. One example is that erected by William 
Averiett to his first wife, Margaret Hamilton Averiett, which 
stands among other fine specimens of Gantt’s work in the 
Fort Williams Cemetery, near Fayetteville. In addition to 
elaborate features this tombstone has a ledge projecting from 
the face of the stone on which has been carved a family group, 
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a planter and his three small children, all portrayed as paying 
homage to a replica of the tomb to the mother. 

The Herds usually carved their name to the right or left, 
slightly below the inscription and below the trade-mark; 
Gantt’s name is usually found in an obscure spot, near the 
base. The Herds spelled Sylacauga “‘Syllacogga” but Gantt 
used the spelling that prevails today. 

Early autographed tombstones such as have been described 
are likely to be found in any old cemetery which was in use 
after 1830, but many of the oldest ones have been abandoned 
and are fast becoming overgrown wildernesses. Mardisville 
cemetery, Talladega County, for instance, was the site of an 
early United States Land Office and some worthy settlers 
lie buried in there. Unless cared for, it will soon pass into 
oblivion. The soil is ploughed and planted where some of 
Alabama’s pioneers sleep. The site of the Marble Springs 
Church and graveyard in Talladega County, where Chancel- 
lor Alexander Bowie and several of his distinguished contem- 
poraries are buried, is today a part of Indian Hill Farm. 
Aside from out-right vandalism, many things destroy tomb- 
stones—cave-ins, unchecked fires, falling trees and, of course, 
normal weathering. There are occasions when children have 
taken small stones to build playhouses and grown-ups have 
used large ones to prop up cribs. 

Tombstone inscriptions are pages from the annals of Ala- 
bama’s past, a vital part of the state’s history. Efforts should 
now be made to locate and preserve them. This is a project 
in which many may participate simply by visiting old ceme- 
teries in leisure hours—with pencil and pad in hand. 


RE 
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William Phineas Browne, Business 
Man and Pioneer Mine Operator 
of Alabama [Part 11] 


By VIRGINIA KNAPP 


Just as it seemed that every source of funds was exhaused, 
help came from two directions: in February, 1860, Saltmarsh 
wrote that he now had $5,000 on hand, if Browne still wished 
the loan, and at the same time John B. Ives, well aware of 
Browne's difficulties, offered to let him buy a share in a con- 
struction project for the Memphis & Pacific Rail Road which 
was to receive from the State of Texas $6,000 for each mile of 
track. Ives pleaded with Browne to join him, pointing out 
that Browne would wear himself out physically, mentally, 
and financially on Alabama coal mines, but Browne refused 
and Ives told him it was the greatest mistake that he, Browne, 
had ever made.®* Meanwhile, more troubles confronted 
Browne. When the Alabama and Tennessee River Rail Road 
ordered him and Baker to remove their loading platform 
from the Selma depot by May 1, Baker searched Selma and 
found that the only available lot for a coal yard was near the 
gas works.®* Browne went to Selma, solved the problem and 
at once left Selma by steamer for Richmond, Virginia, where 
he planned to buy Negroes for work in the mines and to 
attend the National Democratic Convention at Baltimore as 


67 Saltmarsh to Browne, Cahaba, February 21, May 16, 1860; Ives to Browne, 
New Orleans, March 25, April 12, 1860. 
68 Baker to Browne, Selma, April 17, 21, May 12, 1860. 
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a delegate from Alabama.” He also visited in Richmond with 
the family of William Edmund, his partner of mail steamer 
days, and there bought four slaves.” 

When war came in April, 1861, Browne continued his 
mining with as progressive methods as possible, although his 
business in Selma was seriously affected and large accounts 
had to be carried until after the war."1 Otherwise Browne’s 
activities were about the same, though the labor problem was 
more acute.” By the fall of 1861 the coal trade had slackened 
and the pinch of war was being seriously felt. Baker wrote 
Browne of their financial distress, saying “every tub is on the 
bottom.” Indeed, he wanted in late October to close the 
mines on account of the lack of labor and because he thought 
he would soon have to go to war.” 

Even in the face of mounting difficulties, however, Browne 
was determined not to quit. He went to Mobile to see his 
agent about raising money on his Mobile property, only to 
find that the agent had collected and spent $2,000 before he 
arrived. Browne then returned to Selina to make plans for 
building a steamboat to haul coal from Selma to Mobile, as 
all civilian freight by river had been stopped. He wrote 
Margaret that the boat would cost him $700 and that failure 
at this time would break him. From Mobile in January, 
1862, he wrote to Colin J. McRae, Confederate Financial 
Agent, at Richmond, Virginia, that he had 


69 Browne to Margaret S. Browne, Selma, May 31; Washington, June 23, 27, 1860. 
Browne attended the Democratic conventions in Baltimore and Richmond. 

70 Browne to Margaret S. Browne, Baltimore, June 29; Jacksonville, Ala., August 
23, 1860; Browne to Slater and Jones [Richmond], Montevallo, August 30, 1860; 
Browne to Edmund, Montevallo, September 28, December 25, 1860. See also “Notice 
of Protest,” Slater and Jones, October 1, 1860. In August the new slaves ran away 
and Browne spent a month tracking them down. Edmund, his friend, who was 
a lawyer, aided him in the protest, proving that one Negro boy was of unsound 
mind. 

71 Ethel Armes, The Story of Coal and Iron in Alabama (Birmingham, 1910), 
pp. 152-156; Baker to Browne, Selma, May 10, 1861. 

72 Browne to Margaret S. Browne, Selma, August 14, 1861. 

73 Baker to Browne, Selma, September 26, October 8, 27, 1861. 
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been upward of eight years endeavoring to develop a very favorably 
situated coal property of my own. Being the pioneer in this state it 
was due to public expectation and general prediction that I should 
break myself at it as a matter of course. I have disappointed this 
general expectation—it has been mine by direction of bull headed 
perseverance against all apparent promise of individual profit and 
to a degree of self denial which however admirable in others has 
been very inconvenient and unpleasant to myself rather than to the 
intensive merit of the business... . 

I will contract to supply the government to the extent of the yield 
of the mines so far as I can without sacrificing the business already 
established."4 
McRae promptly telegraphed that the officer at Mobile had 
been instructed to buy his coal, if the quality was satisfactory.” 
Encouraged, Browne returned to Richmond in February, 
1862, to see about supplying coal to the Confederate Navy. He 
met with officials, found them frank and liberal, but he was 
unable to secure the contract he wished. It was at this time 
that he hinted strongly to a friend that he was thinking of 
selling his coal and iron property—about 400 acres of indi- 
vidual property and 1200 owned jointly with P. I. Weaver.”* 
In May, 1862, the Confederate authorities seized his boat, 
leaving him without means of transporting coal to Mobile.” 
In June another attempt to secure a contract to supply coal 
to the Confederates failed, but conditions affixed to the 
agreement were refused by Browne,” and it was not until 
October, 1862, that he finally reached an agreement by which 
he was to furnish the government 4000 tons.” 

After an illness of less than a week, Browne’s wife died, 
October 22, 1862. At the time Browne himself had “‘a violent 


74 Browne to Colin J. McRae, Mobile, January 26, 1862. 

75 McRae to Browne, Richmond, January 27, 1862. 

76 Browne to J. W. Lapsley, February 22, 1862; Armes, op. cit., pp. 70-81. The 
Browne Papers contain no material on “Bright Hope.” 

77 Browne to Margaret S. Browne, Mobile, May 18, 1862. 

78 Lapsley to Browne, Shelby Iron Works, Shelby, Ala., June 6, 20, 1862. 

79 Browne to Margaret S. Browne, Richmond, October 4, 1862. 
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illness,’’®° and he became so despondent that he offered to sell 
his coal and iron works to a friend in Mobile.*! The sale was 
not consummated, however, and Browne returned to work in 
order to fulfill the contract with the Confederacy. He now 
had begun the construction of a new boat, but work on it 
was entirely too slow. All means of public transportation 
had been cut off; the railroads, operating under government 
orders, refused him coal cars. Browne, therefore, wrote to 
the Navy Commander at Mobile, asking him to order the 
railroads to furnish cars and to send him a labor detail.** He 
also appealed to the Navy for an advance of $75,000 on his 
contract, so that he could buy slaves to work in the mines, 
but officials merely promised to send four men, if they were 
willing to come.* 

By now continued ill health and mounting labor trouble 
caused Browne to lose heart in his work. On June 30, 1863, he 
offered to sell George O. Baker the 400 acres of coal land and 
the transportation rights with the Alabama Coal and Trans- 
poration Company, as well as the charter to the Shelby Coal 
and Rail Road Company, for $125,000.** Baker and a partner 
agreed to buy, provided Browne would operate the mines 
until the new owners were ready to take over.** Thus assured 
of the sale, Browne, looking for a safe investment for his 
money, became quite interested in Pierre Plantation not far 
from Cahaba, but the price was $300,000.°° He bought, in- 
stead, sixty slaves.** And when the sale of the mines was 
actually completed, Browne had sold for $125,000 not just 


80 Browne to his half sister in Vermont, September 4, 1863. This letter was 
mailed via Bermuda. 

81 Browne to W. C. Bibb, Selma, November 23, 1862. 

82 Browne to Admiral Franklin Buchanan, C. S. N., Montevallo, February 4, 1863. 

83 Browne to Commander J. K. Mitchell, C. S. N., Montevallo, February 26, 
1863; Julian Pratt to Browne, Naval Station, Selma, March 3, 1863. 

84 Browne to Baker, Montevallo, June 30, 1863. Browne agreed to pay off a 
$16,000 mortgage out of the selling price. 

85 J. D. Spear to Browne, Mobile, June 11, 1863. 

86 J. Pierre to Browne, Cahaba, July 20, 1863. 

87 Browne to his half sister, [Montevallo], September 4, 1863. 
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400 acres but 1132—in other words, his individually owned 
property as well as half of the property he had jointly owned 
with Weaver.* 

Now that he no longer had the responsibility of the mines, 
Browne turned his attention to his family and to his farm. 
More tragic news reached him at this time: John Ives, his 
associate and dearest friend for forty years, had died of pneu- 
monia at Clarksville, Texas, in October, 1863.89 Indeed, mis- 
fortune seemed to follow Browne. After he had invested part 
of his cash in slaves, he bought Confederate bonds with the 
remainder of his profit from the sale of the mines. The end 
of the Civil War brought freedom to his slaves and made his 
bonds worthless. So for the second time in his life his fortune 
was lost—but this time he was sixty-one years of age, and he 
realized that work and worry would now be more trying than 
ever before. 

After the sale of his coal properties Browne had fully ex- 
pected to be a farmer only, but in May, 1865, he leased from 
Baker the coal mines which had once been his own.” 
Threugh the Freedmen’s Bureau he was able to hire four 
Negroes at ten dollars per month for six months, and the 
Mobile and Selma Mining Company also supplied him with 
numerous laborers. His time sheets for the summer of 1865 
listed fifty miners who worked on an average of thirty days 
monthly.** Meanwhile, the agent in Mobile, who still owned 
Browne $2,000 for collections made in 1862, gave him a farm 
near Mobile in exchange for the debt. There Browne estab- 
lished a saw mill and hired a foreman to oversee the ten men 
who cut and hauled trees to the mill. Thus Browne divided 
his time between Mobile, Selma, and Montevallo, while his 
oldest daughter helped to care for the children and the 


88 “Deed to land sold to J. D. Spear and George O. Baker,” July 28, 1863. 
89 Anne Eliza Ives to Browne, Clarksville, Texas, January 31, 1864. 

90 Browne to Rubé Browne, Montevallo, May 4, 1865. 

91 “Freedman Contract,” May 24-November 24, 1865. 

82 “Time Sheet,” Mobile and Selma Mining Company, June-August, 1865. 
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home.* In July, 1866, Browne wrote Robert Edmund a let- 
ter, the following section of which generally summarized his 
status at the time: 

Last year when the destructive blow fell I lost a quarter of a million 
at least. My family was reduced to starvation, the railroad destroyed. 
I went back to work and. found my affairs better than I thought. If 
I will but live a few more years I can secure my children’s education— 
but I can never hope to be well off again as age is beginning to tell 
on my energy. 


Browne’s health failed in the fall of 1866, and Rubé his 
oldest child, working in cooperation with a superintendent, 
tended to the mining business.*° In February, 1867, Rubé was 
married to Paul H. Lewis of Talladega and Browne, feeble 
and ill, had the sole care of the other children.®® For this 
reason he wanted to close out his lease on the mines. He 
drew on Baker for $3,228 as his share, but Baker objected, 
claiming part of the money was company money. Browne 
even contemplated entering politics again. In a letter to 
General John Pope, to whom he thought himself related, he 
remarked that he would like to run for Congress if it were 
not for the loss of his franchise.” 

In the summer of 1867 Browne visited his friends and 
relatives in Massachusetts and Vermont. When he returned 
from the trip, his lease on the coal mines was about to expire; 
but since no settlement had been made concerning the money 
and equipment that he and Baker had argued over in Feb- 
ruary,°* Browne refused to give possession. As a result, court 
action was taken by the Mobile and Selma Coal Company to 
force Browne to relinquish operation of the mines.*® Browne’s 


93 Rubé Browne to Browne, Montgomery, March, 1866. 

94 Browne to Robert Edmund, Montevallo, July 10, 1866. 

95 Browne to Edward Browne, Montevallo, September 25, 1866. 

96 Baker to Browne, Selma, February 28, 1867. 

97 Browne to General John Pope, Montevallo, April 11, 1867. 

98 Baker to Paul H. Lewis, Selma, October 30, 1867. 

89 Notice of court action by the Mobile and Selma Mining Company, November 
4, 1867. 
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attorney advised him to forfeit on the promise of a 
satisfactory settlement, but the superintendent of the coal 
company, on the other hand, urged him to hold the mines.’ 
A supervisor and his son-in-law, Paul Lewis, helped him to 
keep things going until a decision was handed down by the 
court,°? but in November the mines were leased to another 
party and Browne’s long mining career came to an end.1°? 

Realizing that he had only a short time to live, Browne 
made his will on January 9, 1869, four days before his death 
at Talladega. He stipulated that his estate remain together 
until Nina should reach the age of twenty-one; then the estate 
was to be divided equally among his five children. The will 
was filed for probate on January 20, 1869.*°° 

From Browne’s many letters it is evident that he was ener- 
getic, intelligent, and ambitious. He always looked ahead and 
built upon, rather than stumbled upon, his failures. He 
desired to bring wealth and honor to his name not only for 
himself but also for the sake of his family. He was more than 
a product of his time; he was one whose progressiveness 
helped to shape the era in which he lived. He foresaw the 
industrial possibilities of the South and went to work to 
develop them. As a pioneer in the coal mining business in 
Alabama, he paved the way for the great industrial centers 
of coal, iron and steel for which the state is famous today.’ 
He was, from his early youth to the last day of his life, a busi- 
ness man in the true sense of the word—practical, efficient, 
and untiring. 


100 pean & Boynton to Browne, Cahaba, December 11, Digi William Moore 
to Browne, “Coal Mines,” January 14, 1868. 

101 Browne to Boynton & Boynton, Montevallo, January 14, 1868. 

102 Boynton & Boynton to Lewis, Cahaba, November 6. 1868. 

103 “The Last Will and Testament of William Phineas Browne,” January 9, 1869. 

104 As Joseph Squire wrote twenty-one years after Browne's death, “The first 
regular systematic underground mining in the state had been done in the Cahaba 
field in 1856, at a point in Shelby County, one mile west of the Montevallo Coal 
and Transportation Company’s present slope” (quoted in Armes, op. cit., p. 149). 
this was the area Browne had owned and operated in 1854. 
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The Third Annual Meeting of the 


Alabama Historical Association 


By GORDON T. CHAPPELL 


The third annual meeting of the Alabama Historical As- 
sociation was held in Selma, Friday and Saturday, April 7-8, 
1950. Any doubts of the success of a two-day meeting were 
dispelled by the large crowd which gathered for the first 
general session on Friday night, at which members and guests 
from all parts of the state and representing varied interests 
numbered more than 300. The success of the meeting was 
due in no small part to the thorough preparations which had 
been made by the Arrangements Committee (headed by Mr. 
John W. Lapsley, who was ably assisted by Mr. Jack Nelms), 
the gracious hospitality of the sponsoring associations (Dallas 
County Historical Society and Cahawba Memorial Commis- 
sion), the fine papers and reports, the interest and enthu- 
siasm of all present, and the splendid weather. 

The meeting opened Friday afternoon with group confer- 
ences and registration at the Hotel Albert, an occasion made 
more enjoyable by a tea given in the parlors of the hotel. The 
Friday evening session was held at the Church Street Meth- 
odist Church with Dr. John M. Gallalee, President of the 
University of Alabama, presiding. The meeting was opened 
with an invocation by Dr. John W. Frazer, pastor of the 
church. Following the introduction of two distinguished Ala- 
bamians (General John W. Moore, one of the two surviving 
Confederate veterans in Alabama, and Dr. Seale Harris, emi- 
nent surgeon and author), Dr. Ralph Draughon, President of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, spoke briefly on the purposes 
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and rapid growth of the Association, and the great need for 
careful preservation of records so that the historian may be 
able to gain a true picture of the facts. 

The main feature of the evening was a paper, “Selma, 1861- 
1865,” presented by Mr. Rucker Agee of Birmingham, who 
was introduced by Mr. Earl M. McGowin of Chapman. Agee’s 
paper, which was replete with valuable facts, traced the evolu- 
tion of this Black Belt town from an agricultural community 
to one of the chief ordnance centers of the Confederacy. The 
paper was divided into three parts: life in Selma prior to 
1861, the enthusiastic reception of Secession and preparations 
for war, and the development of the Selma arsenal from its 
very meager beginning to maturity. 

The Saturday morning assembly at which Mr. Peter A. 
Brannon, President of the Association, presided, was opened 
with an address of welcome by the Mayor of Selma, Mr. 
Ralph Nicholson. The response was made by Miss Ethel 
Marshall of Alabama College. Mr. William H. Brantley of 
Birmingham, introduced distinguished visitors, hostesses, and 
the chairmen of the two simultaneous sessions which were to 
follow. After the appointment of committees and the trans- 
action of other business, those present divided into two groups 
to hear the papers of the morning. 

At one of these sections Dr. James F. Doster of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama presided, and Dr. Malcolm McMillan of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute presented a paper entitled, ‘““The 
Alabama Constitution of 1819: A Study in Constitution Mak- 
ing on the Frontier.” McMillan pointed out the influences 
and elements which went into the making of the important 
document and noted the character and background of the 
44 delegates to the Constitutional Convention. Particular 
attention was given to their prior political experience in the 
states where they had resided before coming to Alabama, and 
to the influence of the United States Constitution on their 
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work. This early constitution, observed the speaker, was one 
of the few to grant universal manhood suffrage; but it was 
like the constitutions of the older states in that so many of 
the offices which are now elective were made appointive by 
the legislature. 

A second paper heard by this section was entitled ‘River 
Ferries in Alabama Prior to 1861,” presented by Dr. George 
V. Irons, of Howard College. Irons emphasized the important 
part played by the ferries in the early development of the 
state. First ferries, he said, were made of logs tied together 
with vines and withes and were used by the Indians to ferry 
white men across streams in the early eighteenth century. 
The chief means of propulsion were grape vines tied to each 
end of a flatboat, poles, and sweeps. The employment of the 
latter, which made use of the current as a motive force, re- 
quired great skill and accidents were not uncommon. The 
later introduction of the steel cable-guides greatly reduced the 
hazards. The author noted that the ferry operations were 
strictly regulated and a high sense of responsibility was de- 
manded. ‘The most ordinary penalty levied against the opera- 
tors was for undue delay in transit. To add further to the 
interest of his paper, Irons displayed an 1865 map of Alabama 
on which were located 70 ferries in operation at that time, 
although the heyday of ferries had passed. 


Professor Edwin C. Osburn, Athens College, was chairman 
of the other morning section. Mrs. B. W. Grandrud, of ‘Tus- 
caloosa, presented a paper entitled, “Source Material for His- 
tories for Alabama Families.” In her very interesting paper 
she explained how she had collected 200 volumes of Alabama 
genealogy. Among many sources used in collecting this valu- 
able material, she mentioned court house records, plantation 
accounts, family Bibles, law suits, church registers, store ac- 
counts, correspondence with relatives, orphans court records, 
and the Daughters of American Revolution records. Her 
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paper was made very entertaining by many illustrations 
drawn from her own experiences. 

“The Making of a Commerce Raider: The Career of Ad- 
miral Raphael Semmes before Secession” was the title of the 
next paper, which was presented by Dr. Charles G. Summer- 
sell, of the University of Alabama. The author began his 
scholarly paper with a discussion of the several early works 
dealing with Semmes’ life, and after examining each of them, 
concluded that Service Afloat, written by Semmes himself, 
is still the best account. Summersell’s paper was in a sense an 
answer to the question, ““What experiences and training in 
Semmes’ career prior to Secession forced him into commerce 
raiding?’ Among the many things discussed as having had 
important bearings on Semmes’ final decision were his early 
naval service during which he handled numerous prizes and 
gained valuable knowledge of maritime law, his legal educa- 
tion, and finally his sympathy with the Confederate cause. 

Hostesses for the two morning sessions were Mrs. James R. 
Goetz, Birmingham; Miss E. Grace Jemison, Talladega; Mrs. 
Thomas Seay, Marion; Mrs. Joseph G. Moore, Birmingham; 
Mrs. F. J. Sauer, Mobile; Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, University 
of Alabama; Miss Elizabeth Archibald, Eutaw; Mrs. H. B. 
Chase, Huntsville; Miss Gussie Killian, Portersville; and Mrs. 
H. H. Wefel, Mobile. 

The morning sessions adjourned promptly at twelve 
o'clock, and a motor cavalcade was organized for the trip to 
Cahawba. The route to the luncheon on the Old Road in- 
cluded a brief tour of Selma, during which the sites of the 
Old Arsenal, many historic homes and Live Oak Cemetery 
were pointed out. 

After a delicious barbecue luncheon arranged by Mr. Carl 
Edwards, Mr. William H. Brantley presented President Peter 
A. Brannon, who delivered his address on ‘““The Cahawba 
Military Prison, 1863-1865.” Constructed from an old cotton 
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shed and originally prepared to care for 500 men, Cahawba 
Prison contained at times more than 2,000. Five times as 
many prisoners were housed there, as far as facilities were 
concerned, as there were at the well-known Andersonville, 
Georgia, prison. Because of the scarcity of supplies, dysentery 
and other diseases were prevalent. Cahawba Prison was oper- 
-ated from June, 1863, to March, 1865, and most of its inmates 
came from the United States Army of the West. 

The next speaker at the afternoon session was Dr. W. 
Stanley Hoole, editor of The Alabama Review. He stressed 
the continued need for good manuscripts and news items for 
publication in the Review, and pointed out that 557 copies 
of the Review are now circulated in 30 states. He renewed 
his appeal for expressions of opinions regarding the ways by 
which the journal may render greater service to the Asso- 
ciation. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in a business 
session, chiefly concerned with reports of committees. A 
marker commemorating the site of Cahawba, presented by 
Mr. Hill Ferguson of Birmingham, was graciously accepted 
by Mrs. Carl Edwards, Chairman of the Cahawba Memorial 
Commission. Mr. Allen Rushton, Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, reported a total membership of 498, adding 
that there were several applications outstanding. Dr. James 
B. McMillan, of the University of Alabama, Chairman of the 
Committee on Time and Place, recommended Auburn as 
the next meeting place and suggested that the time be deter- 
mined later. [April 7, 1951, has since been selected.—Ed.]| 
After the recommendation had been unanimously accepted, 
Dr. Ralph Draughon extended a cordial welcome to the Asso- 
ciation. The Committee on Resolutions, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Frank L. Owsley, reported appropriate reso- 
lutions of appreciation for the courtesy and bountiful hos- 
pitality of the City of Selma and its Arrangements Commit- 
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tee. These resolutions were enthusiastically adopted. Mr. 
Joe Woodward, Chairman of the Nominations Committee 
made the following recommendations: A. B. Moore, Presi- 
dent; Rucker Agee, Vice President; James F. Sulzby, Secre- 
tary: and Miss Maude McLure Kelly, Treasurer. For the 
Executive Committee the following were named: George R. 
Stuart, Ralph B. Draughon, Mrs. H. H. Wefel, George V. 
Irons, Allen Rushton, John W. Lapsley, William H. Brant- 
ley, Jr., William H. Jenkins, Peter A. Brannon, and W. Stan- 
ley Hoole. After the recommendations were unanimously 
approved, the new officers were introduced and the new 
President, Dr. Moore, briefly expressed his appreciation of 
the honor which had been bestowed upon him. 

As the concluding event of the meeting, most of those in 
attendance drove to the site of Old Cahawba and with the 
aid of maps and markers prepared especially for the occasion, 
mentally reconstructed the city as it once was. This interest- 
ing pilgrimage brought to a happy conclusion the third 
annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association. 
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Annual Report of the Treasurer 


By MAUD McLURE KELLY 


This, the third annual report of the Treasurer of the Alabama 
Historical Association, covers the fiscal year April 1, 1949-March 31, 
1950. Inasmuch as several members have paid dues in advance for 
as many as three years, the records include the accounts separately 
for each year, all of which are summarized, as follows: 


Balarice, thprilel LOSS . 2. reweah. osiadereh:. $4. ca nckia wd. $ 821.21 
Receipts, April 1, 1949-March 31, 1950: 

Annualdues collected 4.00 che > tating oe oe $1341.00 

Registration fees for second annual meeting.. 286.00 

OBotal HRECeiptsrara seat: Saree’ uel eectraae er rect eae $1627.00 

"Hotalusht.49. Jackie. vec Retort ees. ete irc POSER ab $2448.21 

Disbursements, April 1, 1949-March 31, 1950: 

Binding Confederate Constitution .......... $ 8.78 

Expenses of Executive Committee Meeting ... 36.31 

Postagers jhreaswirer sa © Litcemete treet otelare ae tvne 6.00 

University of Alabama Press for Review ...... 600.00 

Checkstsme-deposited timers felt teat eis) lan 6.00 

‘Total. Disbursementshe = oo ae on eke at ee oe eee $ 657.09 
Balance, A prilfl,, 1950 giv gs seeeteeie aueteparecrrcn ee ane ete $1791.12 


Vouchers have been received since April 1, 1950, for disburse- 
ments for expenses incurred prior thereto, as follows: 


Printing ands statlonenys t.)stac se cmc eres $136.52 
Postage fii. gene guano teres ope iene 138.77 
Secretarial! ‘assistance™ sn soe oss eee 19.00 
Supplies and express charges ............... 35.07 
Engraving * Ws 3h. .)s st39G doo hee. goer eb oine Hater 
Président satraviels gcc cuevaes leks Mcs-ais Seema 4.87 
Moneydistancestelepnone envan.re... fier eae 159.82 
Cahawha marker: o28).5 cic uae aioe cee Eee 83.76 
Convention “Expenses. yete sca ys oe setae ats chante 642.56 
Total of. ccgeeee ites oar ee eee ee eee $1232.08 


The payment of these will reduce the total balance to $559.04. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE Civit War LETTERS OF JOHN W. Cotton! 


Edited by LUCILLE GRIFFITH 


In recent years there has been an accelerated interest in 
the Johnny Rebs as persons and yet information on them has 
been meager. The letters of John W(eaver) Cotton to his 
wife, written between April, 1862, and February 1865, form 
an interesting body of material on this neglected group of 
people. . 

John W. Cotton and his wife, Mariah Hindsman Cotton, 
were born in Coweta County, Georgia, near Grantville, in 
1831 and 1833, respectively, and came to Coosa County, Ala- 
bama, in late 1853 or 1854. In 1862, when the husband joined 
the army, they had seven children; one, Nancy. Hanner, died 
on July 18, 1862, and-another, James Weaver, was born on 
April 28, 1864.? 

Cotton enlisted April 1, 1862, at Pinckneyville and was 
paroled May 25, 1865, at Talladega.* He was first in Com- 
pany C (Captain M. G. Slaughter’s company) 5th Battalion, 
Hilliard’s Legion, Alabama Cavalry; later (December 30, 
1862) this battalion was consolidated with the 19th Regiment 
Confederate Cavalry.* In these two organizations he saw ac- 
tion in East Tennessee, around Murphreesboro and Chica- 


1 The whole collection from which these letters are taken is to be published by 
the University of Alabama Press. 

2He purchased his first land in Coosa County from his father, Cary Cotton, on 
August 29, 1853, while he still lived in Coweta County, Georgia (Record of Deeds 
[Coosa County] H. Old Series, p. 468). Their son John Michael was born in Coosa 
County March 30, 1855 (family Bible in the possession of Mrs. Arah P. Stanley). 

3 Major General Edward F. Witsell, Adjutant General, to Lucille Griffith, April 
5, 1950. Union records show he was paroled as a prisoner of war. 

4“Tenth Reg’t Confederate Cavalry,” typed MS in Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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mauga and in the Dalton-Atlanta campaign. The 10th was 
in Wheeler’s last raid, moving north as far as Saltville, Vir- 
ginia. Its last stand was at Bentonville, North Carolina; it 
surrendered with the army of Joseph E. Johnston.’ Cotton 
remained a private for the entire war. 

While the letters published here are about the war, that is 
not the chief value of the collection. The Cottons were yeo- 
men farmers, neither rich nor poor, and produced nearly 
everything a family would need with some wheat, hogs, cattle 
and “‘peech”’ brandy to sell.* In the nearly 200 letters from the 
husband to the wife (and the half dozen from her to him) 
there is a wealth of information on how to run a farm, what 
to plant, what to sell, what to do in case he does not return 
from the war. Throughout all the letters there runs a thread 
of affectionate family solidarity, revealing many character- 
istics which have come to be considered as ‘‘good, solid, mid- 
dle class American.” 

They owned no slaves but hired one, Manuel, from a Mr. 
Brown and repeatedly tried to buy him or some other Negro. 
Had the war not come, probably the Cottons would have 
become small slaveholders. 

The letters are not changed in spelling, punctuation or 
capitalization. They are arranged chronologically but often 
many others come between those published here. 

Special thanks go to Mrs. Ludie Monk Poarch, Arab, Ala- 
bama, daughter of “little ginny” who saved the letters from 
being destroyed; and to her daughter, Mrs. Arah P. Stanley, 
Verbena, Alabama, with whose codperation these letters are 
being published. 


5 W. Brewer, Alabama: Her History, Resources, War Record and Public Men 
from 1540 to 1870, Montgomery, Alabama, Barrett and Brown, 1872, p. 693. 

6 The Cottons owned 285 acres of land of which 65 acres was improved. Eighth 
Census 1860, Agriculture, Coosa County, Mt. Olive District, Schedule 4, p. 13. Not 
once in all the letters is there mention of raising cotton and there is no public 
record to show they produced any. 
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Alabama Montgomery Aprile the 24 1862 

Mariah Cotton dear wife for the first time in life take my pen in hand 
to write you a few lines to let you no that we are all well William 
lessley? has been sorta puny but he is better he is down in town gard- 
ing the yankes there is 744 yankeys here in a old ware house and we 
have to help gard them we have been examined and received and 
they say our horses will be praised today and our legion will also be 
organized today I would bee very glad to see you and the children I 
am very well satisfyed concidering the way I left home If I could see 
you and the children when I wanted to see you I could make out very 
well we are camped two miled south east of montgomery we received 
our bounty money® yesterday it is uncertain how long we will stay 
here I dont recken I will come home til wheat gets ripe unless we git 
orders to leave if we get orders to march I wil come home sooner 1 
would bee glad to bee there and see how things are going on and 
look aroung a little rite to me and tell me how my wheat is doing 
and how things are going on nothing more at present but remain your 
affectionate husband til death John W Cotton to Mariah Cotton 


October the 2 1862 
Atlanta Ga Medical college horsepittol® Dear wife it is with pleasure 
that I take my pen in hand to rite you a few lines to-let you no that I 
am well and will leave here this eavning for my company there is sev- 
eral of the legion going with me but none of my company we will 
start half past 7 oclock this eavning I rote a letter and put it in the 
office las weak but I dont no whether you got it or not I have not re- 
ceived nary letter from you since you left here I got a letter from lis 
the other day she said they wer all well I am very sorry to leave here 
without hering from you and the children I dont no whether little 
ginney is dead or a live but I hope she is well before this time and I] 
hope these few lines may find you all well and all of the connection 
I am a [raid that when I leave here that I never will here from you all 


7A neighbor who enlisted at the same time Cotton did (Muster Roll of Captain 
M. G. Slaughter’s Company of the Cavalry Battalion of Hilliard’s Legion of Ala- 
bama Volunteers MS. in Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama hereafter cited as Muster Roll) . 

8A bounty of fifty dollars was granted to all privates who enlisted for three 
years or the duration of the war. James M. Matthews (ed.), The Statutes at Large 
of the Provisional Government of the Confederate States of America, Richmond, 
R. H. Smith, Printer to Congress, 1864 (hereafter cited as Statutes) I, 223, Decem- 
ber 11, 1861. 

9 He had been ill with typhoid fever and his wife had visited him, taking with 
her Virginia Francina—‘little ginny”. 
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again nor see you until the war ends if I never come back again I 
want you to do the best you can for your self and the children lern 
them to love you and obey you and try to lern them to bee good chil- 
dren and if I never return I want you to keep you land and such 
things as you need and raise your children the best you can I don’t 
want you to bee uneasy! because I have rote this but bee of good 
cheer hire manuel next year if you want him carry on your business as 
if you never expected me at home I herd from general smith" he is 
three hundred miles from chattanooga in kentucky at a little place in 
thirty miles of louisville I rote to you before that my company left 
knoxville on the 18 of september I dont expect they have got to smith 
yet I expect that I shall bee bothered to get to them I hant herd from 
them since they left knoxville nor I dont no what they done with my 
horse I dont expect I can get Ases!® clost to him I no I cant if they 
have taken my horse with them if I cant I will try to sell them and 
take the money to him if I can get there things are a heap cheaper 
there than they are here there was a colonel here this morning and 
he said the best of horses wer selling at one hundred and twenty five 
dollars becon 3 cts per pound corn 30 cts floar 10 dollars a barrel 
butter 10 cts chees 15 cts coffee 7 and 8 ounds to the dollar whickey 
33 cts a gallon good shoes $1.25 cts to 7.00 dollars good boots five dol- 
lars he says they are fatning thousands of pork and our men are living 
as well as they can they get everything to eat they want to eat I wish I 
was there it will not bee worth while for you to rite to me any more 
until you here from me again I am so bothered that I dont no what 
else to rite to you dont bee uneasy about me if you dont here from 
me you may no I am doing the best I can for my self tho in distant 
lands I rome I will think the more about home if on yankey soil I 
bee dont think eyle ever forget the I had a great notion to come home 
but I believe I will give it out and try to go on to my company but I 


10 He did return but he had measles on his arrival and although he lived until 
October 31, 1868, he never recovered from the effects of the disease (family Bible 
in possession of Mrs. Arah P. Stanley) . Mrs. Cotton was a widow until her children 
married. Then she married Wash Smith whose first wife was Mary Ann, a sister 
of John W. Cotton (Mrs. Mattie Waldrop Carlile, Goodwater, Alabama, to Lucille 
Griffith, April 22, 1950 in an interview). Mrs. Carlile is a daughter of Asa and 
Nancy Waldrop and therefore a niece of John W. Cotton. 

11 General Kirby Smith. 

12 Asa Waldrop a near neighbor. His wife was Nancy Cotton, sister of John W. 
Cotton. The house in which they lived is still standing near the Mt. Pleasant 
Church cemetery in Coosa County, where both Waldrops, the Cottons, and many 
of their relatives are buried. 
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expect I will have to stop at noxville and I dont no how long if I 
have to stay there long I will rite to you I may rite any how John W 
Cotton to Mariah Cotton and children at home 


Tennessee Camp Convalescence near Noxville Oct the 8 1862 
Mariah Cotton dear wife it is with much pleasure that I take my pen 
in hand to rite you a few lines I am hapy to think that I still have the 
opportunity to rite you a few lines these few lines leave me well and 
I hope they will find you all the same I hope they may find little 
ginney fat and sassa I dont no what I would give to here from herr 
now or see you all again but we are a good ways apart and it is un- 
certain when we will meet again I am at the convalescent camp at 
Knoxville waiting for company to go with me to my company there is 
one of my company here and I expect we will start to the company 
soon about day after tomorrow. I will rite again when I leave here I 
don’t no whether we can get to our company or not but we will go as 
far as we can | understand that the army is still moveing on north I 
received a letter from you just as I was leaving atlanta and did not 
have time to read it until I had to leave I was very glad to here that 
you all were well but little girl and was glad to here that you had got 
home safe and as well as you did I was afraid you would have to stop 
on the way with little ginney I hope she is now well and all of the rest 
of you they took my horse of and left me a foot but I have another 
one that belongs to the legion that I will ride unless the owner comes 
before I get off I had to go about twelve miles after him he belongs to 
a man that is at home there is several horses left here and he can ride 
him if he ever comes back I hant got nary letter from the company 
since I saw you Albert martin has gone home he left here the eavning 
I got there but I never saw him they are furlowing a great many of 
the sick home from here and discharging them too very fast but there 
is a many a one here that need it that dont get it I am moveing with 
plunket and others he ort to have a discharge he has partly lost his 
hereing if you want to rite to me direct your letter to lexington ken- 
tucky our company may bee there yet I am to go from here there I 
will bee very glad to here from you if I should ever get there but I 
have a dangerous road to travoil for about two hundred miles I only 
have to hope that I will go threw safe I want you to pray for me that 
I may go threw safe to my company and threw the war til we have 
moved the yankeys back from our soil and peace is maid and that I 
may return safe home to you all again nothing more but remain your 
best friend John W. Cotton 
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Camp Convealessents October the 15 1862 
My Dear wife it is with much dissatisfaction that I again take my pen 
in hand to rite you a few more lines to let you no that I am well as 
common I am at the convealessent camps near knoxville and I am 
doing tolerable well we dont get any thing hardly to eat but fresh 
beef and flour we got a little bacon yesterday for the first time since 
I have been here there is more grumbling here than I ever herd but 
my mess makes out very well we bought a little bacon and we bought 
a very nice cat fish this morning for one dollar there is but three in 
my mess so I get plenty to eat I am as heavy as I ever was neary 167 
pounds but-I ant very stout yet I hope these few lines may reach you 
all well and doing well I would bee very glad to here from you all I 
want to here from little ginney very bad so I could no how she was 
and all of the rest of you I shall be uneasy until I here from home 
again I fear she has followed little cricket!? I cant help from shedding 
tears when I think about her and think how bad I would miss her if 
I were at home but I dont no that it will ever bee my happy lot to bee 
there again to enjoy the privileges of beeing with the rest of you all 
and enjoy our freedom as we have done before but I hope that we will 
soon meet again I hope the war will not last mutch longer but I dont 
see much chance now for peace the nuse has com here that the legion 
has been in two fights the yankeys attacted them on there march from 
cumberland gap" to livingston but no streight news about the fight 
there is 135 men of the legion here on the sick list but none of the 
cavalry the officers here talk of sending off about for hundred men 
from here to morrow that has got able to march if they go I shall go 
with them but I think is uncertain about there starting for they hant 
nere all got guns and it is uncertain about there getting them there is 
none of the legion here that you ever new but elitia plunkey there 
was 73 of them came in here last night that was left sick at cumberland 
gap there was none of the cavalry left there I hant herd any thing from 
my company yet this is three letters I have sent you since I have been 
here I sent one by old man ham that lives away down towards reck- 
ford and two by mail I have got ases close yet eye was over at the 
horsepital just now and there was six dead men caried off from there 
they dye from six to 8 a day there is 26 or 27 hundred men here and 
not many able to go to there regiments there is a band of doctors here 
13 Little Cricket (Nancy Hanner) had died on July 18, 1862. She was born on 
February 3, 1858 (the family Bible) . 


14 Cumberland Gap was held by the Union Army under General George W. 
Morgan. 
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now to examine the sick and furlow and discharge all they think need 
them brechenridges'* command is here and a great many others 
camped around her (turn over) there was a man come here from 
cumberland gap nite before last he says that hilliard left ordes there 
for the officers there not to let any more of the legion pass there but 
if any of them come there to turn them back here it is thought that 
he aims to take us down the country somewhere if they do come back 
I wish they would make haste and come before I leave here I dont no 
when I will leave here there was an old union man come in here to 
where some cavalry were camped and they tuck him up and he re- 
fused to take the oath1® and they hung him three times before he tuck 
it and they then made him double quick it from there over here to our 
camps and our men gathered around him and develed him a good 
deal and then and then turned him loose and then 
made him leave in double quick time nothing more at present to 
rite to you but { hope these lines may find you all well no more at 
this time I will let you no when I leave here I remain you most af- 
fectionate husband til death John W. Cotton to Mariah Cotton and 
family there is a talk of the camps bin broke up if they are and they 
wont let me go to my company I will bee sent to atlanta or mont- 
gomery farewell I hope I may see you all soon and,see little ginney 
fat and sassa and all of the rest 


Knoxville Tennessee November the 3 1862 

Mariah Dear wife I once more take my pen in hand to rite you a few 
lines to let you no that I am well and doing tolerable well so fare as 
bodily health but I am distressed in mind I have not herd from you 
since I left atlanta you last letter was dated the 28 September which 
has been one month and six days you have no idea on how bad I 
want to here from you all for I cant here whether little ginney is 
dead or alive I want to hear from youall but I had much rather see 
you all but I dont no when I will get to see you all again there is 
several of our boys gone home now and our camptain is gone home 
and Joe leavnett and bill adkins that lives above Attaline they left 
here yesterday morning they have gone home after clothing I want you 
to send me a coat and my nit shirt by bill adkins!” and a letter and if 


15 General John C. Breckenridge. 

16 The editor has been unable to find what kind of an oath an “old union man” 
would have to take but it probably would be one of allegiance to the Confederacy. 

17 William Adkins was a neighbor from Coosa County and was 4th Corporal in 
the company (Muster Roll). 
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dock?8 has got home tell him to rite to me bill adkins was here nite 
before last at our camp but I did not get to see him I have been off 
on detached service for six days and just got in last nite there was 16 
of us went away over in to north Carolina to drive some beef cattle 
out of the mountains about 75 miles from here and about 25 miles 
rite threw the mountains and fourteen miles atrail was and the worst 
mountains and the worst trail that ever I saw there is but one house 
for 25 miles our horses had to do three days and nites on twenty 
nubbins of corn but we had plenty to eat we brought out 70 head of 
cattle if I could see you I could tell you a heap more about our trip 
over ther but I wont rite no more about it turn over I heard from 
assa and bill lessley last nite they are at cumberland gap all is well bill 
is sorter punny but able to bee about floid googame?® is here now he 
is rite from the company he says our company will bee down here in 
aday or two our lieutenant” says he is goint to start to them tomorrow 
if they dont come if he can get off it is not known yet where we will 
take up winter quarters I have no notion where we will stay ther is a 
great deal of shifting about of soldiers now our captain is gone home 
and our men say they dont think he will ever come back any more 
Mariah I want you to send me 25 or 30 dollars of money by bill adkins 
wit the other things for I hant got but $9 and 25 cts and I dont no 
when we will draw any money for our service and I dont want to get 
out of money for I mite need it very bad rite in the letter you send by 
him how much you send to me and rite about things in general how 
you all are and how you are getting on and how your stock is doing 
and how manuel is geting along gathering corn and soweing grain 


18 Dr. Andrew C. L. Hindsman, a brother of Mrs. Cotton. He is sometimes 
“Bud” to members of the family. His wife Sarah E. Hindsman (who is always 
called Lis or Lizzie) was from New York. Among the letters there is a printed an- 
nouncement of the session 1859-60 and a list of graduates of March 5, 1860 from 
Aylett’s Medical Institute, 107 East Fourteenth Street, New York. Dr. Hindsman is 
one of the graduates listed. Dr. P. A. Aylett was an Alabamian and a large number 
of the 119 graduates were from Southern states. Research thus far has revealed 
little about this school. Dr. Aylett, a graduate of the University of the City of New 
York, Class of 1845, was not on the faculty of the University Medical College but 
he seems to have given private instruction and examination. (Letter from the New 
York Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. to Lucille 
Griffith, May 1, 1950.) And yet the announcement sounds as if it is a separate 
organization “under the immediate patronage of the Faculty of the University.” 

19 Floyd N. Goodgame from Coosa County was 3rd Sergeant in the Company. 
Muster Roll. He was only 20 years old. 

20 The Muster Roll names three lieutenants, William W. Lee, Isaac Baird, Wil- 
liam F. Stearns. 
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and son billy brown”! is very poor making a trip to kentucky and 
back and then to north carolina and back has worsted him and doing 
on no feed apart of the time I hant much to rite to you I have a bad 
way to rite these lines leave me well and hop they find you enjoying 
the same blessing nothing more at present but remain you affectionate 
husband til death 

John W. Cotton 


When you rite your letters to Knoxville tennessee in care of Captain 
M. G. Slaughter Hilliards legion unless I rite to you to direct them 
some where else 


Camp Baker Tennessee November 8th 1862 
Mariah Cotton dear wife now take my pen in hand to rite you a few 
lines to let you no that I am well and fat as a bare I have been hartier 
than I ever was in my life I can eat anything that comes before me I 
am happy to tell you that I have got with my company again I got 
with them yesterday morning and was glad to see all of the boys and 
they appeared glad to see me they all are very glad they got out of ken- 
tucky they say they saw many hard times part of the time they were 
gone and nerly all of them suffered a good deal of the dirhear I will 
put this letter in with asa and I reckon he will rite all about there trip 
the boys are all about but aheap of them are complaining rite smart 
billy martin is complaining rite smart to day I hant got but a few 
words to rite to you but I thought I would rite a few to let you no I 
was well I hope these few lines may find you all well and doing well 
I was very glad to here that you were doing so well you said all you 
laked was me I wish I was with you but it may bee a long time before 
we see each other again if ever but I am not out of hart yet I think I 
shall come back again to stay with you all and enjoy the freedom we 
are now fighting for I hope I will come home soon I dont want you 
to get out of hart about me but enjoy yourself the best you can I could 
not help shead tears when I red your letter the other day you said you 
got worse about the loss of little cricket I shall dread to come home for 
I no I shall miss her so much she will not bee there to fondle on my 
nees with the rest of the little fellows but I try to study about it as 
little as possible for I no she is a great deal better off than I am we 
should not grieve that she is gone to a better world than this and gone 
where she never can come to us but we can go to her I cant help 
seading tears ever time I get to study ing about you all it now nearly 


21 His horse. 
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dark and I hant got no candle the next letters you send send them 
without paying the postage on them and then if I dont get them I 
wont have to pay for them we are camped today ten miles below knox- 
ville and it is thought we will go from there to murfeys borough they 
are expecting a big fite there before long and at nashville too some 
thinks that we will not take up winter quarters atall but keep fighting 
all winter if they dont soon stop and let our horses rest we will soon 
bee afoot for our horses looks very bad but my horse looks better than 
he did a few days ago I want you to do the best you can for yourself 
and the children and no bee uneasy about me for I am doing very 
well at present I hope little ginney will bee well by the time you get 
this letter I am going to try to come home betwext this and christmas 
if I see any chance but I want you to make your arrangements: as 
though you never looked for me nothing more at present only remain 
you affectionate husband til death John W. Cotton 


Camp Baker Tennessee November the 15. 1862 

Mariah Cotton my dear loveing and affectionate wife it is with great 
pleasure I take my pen in hand to rite you a few lines to let you no 
that I have received your kind and affectionate letter and very glad to 
here from you all and to here that you were all well and doing so well 
{ am very glad to think you dont like nothing but me and I am very 
glad to here that little ginney is getting fat and sassa again for I have 
suffered a great deal of uneasyness about her. I am better satisfied 
than I have been since you left me at atlanta the other letter that I 
got from you gave me great satisfaction but this one gave me more I 
have received two letters from you since I come to knoxville one dated 
the 25 October and one the 30 of october I begun to think that I wernt 
agoing to get nary one from you but I new you had rote to me before 
that time I ruie to you that we were agoing to leave here the next day 
but we are here yet 10 miles below knoxville we may leave here to- 
morrow and we may not leave here in a week or two the officers say 
that we will go to murfeysborough from here and from there to 
bridgeport 18 miles below Chattanooga lieutenant beerd has rote to 
the men that was sent home after clothing to take them to bridgeport 
if you get this letter before adkins come back you need not send me 
any money for we have drawn $72 a piece®* so I have got money 


22 His basic pay in the Cavalry was $12.00 per month. He often speaks of “com- 
petition” money. Mr. Peter A. Brannon, State Archivist, says this was commutation 
money, allowance for clothing, feed for horse, etc. 
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aplenty now you need not send me any thing but a coat we have not 
got them close that you sent us yet but I recken the the men that 
were went home after close will get back and bring them to us it is 
thought that our captain wont never come back to us any more and 
our first leiutenant has allredy resigned and our second lieutenant 
talks of resigning if they all resign it will leave the company in a very 
bad fix our battalion is all together now for the first time since I left 
them our battlion is taken from the legion and detached to general 
henly smiths? division for his body guard we will not be apt to stay 
here long for they are expecting a big fight at murfeysborough and 
we will be apt to go there soon it is near nashville tennessee these 
lines leave me well and asa is well william lessley is complaining some 
I hope these few lines may reach you all well and still doing well rite 
to me as soon as you get this letter rite all of the news every thing is 
very hy here we have to pay one dollar and fifty cts per bushel for 
corn and forty cts per pound for pork from ten to fifteen cts per 
pound for beef and everything else according I hant mutch to rite 
to you rite to me how your stock is doing and if you have sold any 
pork yet and if you have killed any beef yet or sold any on foot? and 
what you got for it I want to come home very bad but I dont no when 
I will get to come to see you all dont get out of hart I think I will 
come some time or other it is not worth while to try to tell how bad 
I want to see you all dont be uneasy about me and I will not be no 
uneasier than I can help no mor at present only remain your loving 
husband til death John W. Cotton 


November the 16 we are now packing up to leave for bridgeport 
direct you next letter to John W cotton bridgeport Alabama in care 
of mr M. G. Slaughter if Adkins dont leave before you get these few 
lines send me a letter by him fare well my dear wife 


Winchester Tennessee December the | 1862 

Mariah Cotton dear wife it is again that I take my pen in hand to rite 
you a few lines to let you no that I am still well and enjoying good 
health but I am not satisfyed in mind I hand got nary letter from you 
in some time the last I got was rote the 30 of october I would like 


23 This must be an error for search does not reveal any Henley Smith. It must 
be Kirby Smith. 

24In 1860 John W. Cotton owned 2 horses, 1 mule, 4 milk cows plus 17 head of 
“stock” cattle and 2 work oxen, 30 sheep and 28 hogs (Eighth Census, 1860, Agri- 
culture, Coosa County, Mt. Olive District, Schedule 4, p. 13). 
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very much to here from you all and to no that you were still doing 
well I want to come home very bad but but it is a bad chance now 
‘and the chance dont get any better I dont no whether I will get to 
come home atall or not but that dont keep from wanting to come I 
hant got them close you sent me yet but I am looking for them now 
every day the men that was sent home after them has not got back yet 
there time was out yesterday I would bee very glad to get my yarn 
shirts now we are having some bad weather now we had a powerful 
rain last nite and it is cold and cloudy today but we have got a good 
tent and we don’t mind rain when we are stationed at a place so we 
can stretch our tent we got here last nite we left camp Jasper the next 
day after I rote to you before I dont no how long we will stay here 
but I dont think we will stay long I think we will go from here ‘to 
murpheys borough or nashville I think they are fixing for a fite at 
one of them places before long I was in hopes a while back that the 
war would end this christmas or some time this winter but I dont see 
any chance now for it to end soon but we must live in hopes if we dy 
in dispare I dont dread the fighting that I will have to do all IJ hate is 
having to stay from home and being exposed to the weather I dont 
want you to bee uneasy about me for I am fatter than ever was in my 
life I way 179 pounds I have out fattened any body you every saw 
since you left me I hope these few lines may find you all enjoying as 
good health as I am I want you to cary on your business as if you never 
expected to see me any more do the best you can and you will please 
me if I dont come home you must make your arrangements for an- 
other year and the best you can if any body want to rent the jacobs 
place*> rent it to them for what ever you can I hant got much to rite 
to you tell wash to rite to me and all of the rest and I want you to rite 
but I dont no where to tell you to direct you letter to for I dont no 
where we will go to from here I will rite to you again soon nothing 
more at present but remain your loving husband til death John W 
Cotton to Mariah Cotton 


Tennessee Camped to stay all nite December 9th 1862 

My dear beloved wife it is again I take my pen in hand to answer a 
letter that I recieved last nite it was dated the 15 of november I was 
glad to here from you but I was sorry to here that the children was 
sick and had been sick but I am glad that they are no worse off I was 


25 On January 18, 1858 he had bought 80 acres for $220 from Joseph Jacobs and 
wife, Elizabeth Jacobs (Record of Deeds [Coosa County] Book J. Old Series, p. 374). 
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sorry to here that little ginney had been sick again and I was sorry to 
here that dock had not gott any better of his hereing I got a letter 
from him too with yourn I was very glad to here that everything was 
going on as well as what they were you said you did not no what you 
would do for salt I am afraid you will have to do without it salt is 
very scarce up here?¢ we have been stationed at winchester tennessee 
but we left there yesterday morning we are now on the march to 
readysville about 15 miles from nashville there is a big fite expected 
there in a few days if we have one IJ expect all of our battalion will 
bee in it there is some of our men running away and going hom there 
is fore that went home without leave has come back they were court 
marshaled and put under gard for ten days and live on bread and 
water and deduct there wages for one month there is two of our com- 
pany gone now floid goodgame and McBarnet our army is in a heep 
of confusion and mitely out of hart a man told me today in manches- 
ter that there had been as many as 50 of there briggade deserted in 
one nite?’ I could rite a heap but when I go to rite I cant think of 
half I want to rite if I could see you all I could tell you all a heap I 
did not much like to leave winchester when we did for we got as much 
corn as our horses could eat and enough to eat our selves I wanted 
to stay there til we got our close we have not got them yet they are 
at bridgeport on the tennessee river and they cant get them across on 
account of there beeing so many clothing and commessaries to cross 
and soldiers they wont get across before the fifteenth of this month 
it will bee around christmas before we get our close but the man that 
started with them will stay with them til we get them we have had 
some as cold weather here as I nearly ever saw in alabamma the roads 
is very muddy and hard frozen smiths hole command is rite ahead of 
us going to the same place they say the yankes are advancing on us 
from nashville you said you want me to give all of the advice I could 
I dont no how to advise you unless I new how how every thing was 
going on you can tell what is best to do I was sorry you sold your corn 
for I think if you had kept it till spring you could got two dollars as 
easy as one but I dont blame you for selling it for I no you done the 
best you could if you do the best you can I will bee satisfyed you 


26 For the importance of salt see Ella Lonn, Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy, 
New York, W. Neale, 1933. 

27 Two studies of desertion of Confederates are Ella Lonn, Desertion During the 
Civil War, New York, The Century Company, 1928 and Bessie Martin, Desertion of 
Alabama Troops from the Confederate Army, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 
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never said whether you had hired manuel or not nor whether you 
had sold your beef or not I want to come home the worst perhaps I 
want to come home to see the children before they forget me nothing 
more at present I remain your affectionate husband till death John 
W Cotton 


Tennessee Belirford County December the 17 1862 

Dear beloved wife and children once more I tak my pen in hand to 
rite you a few lines to let you no that I am well and hope these few 
lines may find you all well and doing well our company has got all 
of there close but one box it got lost on the way and nobody dont no 
how adkins left the close with ginks at Chattanooga and he brought 
them to murfeysborough the box that was lost only had three pars of 
pant three shirts one pare of drawers and our sach of fruit or box: of 
pervisions came safe we were very glad to get them but we did not 
much need the bacon we got the box last nite and we made the apples 
and potato get further and we had a setting up mess of pees for dinner 
to day we hant eat much of our butter yet we tryed it a little we 
drawed seven days rashons this morning we drawed flour bacon mo- 
lasses sugar rice and soap and a little salt we got plenty to eat now and 
has all the time our horses get more corn than they can eat but no 
fodder they dont pull much fodder in this cuntry and it is very scarce 
we are at the same place we were at when I rote to you before I rote 
to you before about getting new close and where we were we are fore 
milds from reedy ville and eight from murfeys borough and about 30 
miles from nashville the yankeys are betwixt murfeysborough and 
nashville they were fighting over there yesterday but we dont not how 
they made it we dont here much war news here you here a heap more 
than we do (it was reported here that they had stopped our letters 
from going home but I here it disputed I dont think it is so I will start 
this letter any how I will send you a few flax seed) it is reported here 
that there is a great many soldiers deserting on both sides and I here 
a heap say that is all the way to make peace but I dont think so I 
think it is the worst thing that our men has every done for the South 
there has several of our men deserted from the battalion I want that 
to bee the last thing that I do I would bee glad to come home to see 
you all but I dont want to come without furlow and there is no 
chance to get a furlough now for the major wont let nobody have a 
furlough mariah you rote that you wanted me to come home and make 
arrangement for another year I would bee glad to come but I cant so 
ycu must make your own arrangement I no you are at a great loss to 
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no what to do but you can see what is needed better than I can and 
me not nowing how things is going on I think if you can hire manueal 
again you can do very well til I can come home if you have more 
money than you need lend it out if you can get good notes for it if 
you need any thing you need not bee afraid to by it I dont need the 
money you sent to me but I will try to take care of it you never rote 
what you had done with your beef asa got a letter from nan nite be- 
fore last rote the 2 of december I hant got nary one rote since adkins 
lef there asa is well but william Lessley is very porley with his old 
disease rite to me and direct you letters to Murfeys borough we may 
stay here a rite smart while you dont no how bad I want to see you 
all and bee at home to see how things are going on nothing more at 
present I remain your loving husband til death farewell at present 
John W Cotton 


Tennessee Camped to stay all night December 21th 1862 

dear beloved wife it is with pleasure that I rite you a few lines to let 
you no that I am still well and I hopes these few lines find you all 
well and doing well and enjoying yourselves the best you can I want 
to come to see you very bad and make arrangements for another year 
but we are now on the march from reedyville to knoxville we have 
been on the march three days we are now nearn Sporty’ (?) Tennessee 
we will bee some 8 or 10 days more on the march as soon as I get to 
Knoxville I will rite again if not before direct your next letters to 
Knoxville we will stay there a while some thinks we will stay there all 
the winter the news is here that the yankeys are going to Mississippi 
river and all the soldiers is leaving from about murfeysborough but 
brags armey they have give out fighting their I cant find out what 
they are moving us to Knoxville for I dont see no chance to get a 
feurlow now but when I get to Knoxville I will try to get a furlow we 
have elected bill adkins for our lieutenant”® he says he will do all he 
can to get me a furlow he is elected in beerds place till he comes back 
I hant much to rite and not much chance to rite I am riting by a fire 
made out of rails and all most no pen I hope you will do well till I 
get to come home to make a crop I would send you some advice but 1 
dont no how things is going on you must do the best you can and I 
will be satisfied you rote to me to give you all the advice I could but I 
dont no what to advise you to do for the best only try to take care of 


28 In the same act that provided for bounties, section 4 provided that troops elect 
Company officers (Statutes, 1, 223, December 11, 1861). 
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what little you have got and see that manuel dont waste nothing I am 
in hopes you will hire him again for I dont no any other chance for 
you to make a crop pay oald man brown for this years wages and pay 
your blacksmithing if you have money enough tell all that wants to 
rite to us to rite to us at Knoxville William Lessley is better now asa 
left us at reedyville to go after some cattle about forty miles and he 
hant overtuck us yet it is uncertain when he will get to us nothing 
more at present but remain your affectionate husband till death John 
W Cotton to his life. 


Tennessee Camped at kingston December 26th 1862 

Mariah Dear wife it is once more that I take my pen in hand to rite 
you a few more lines to let you no where I am and to let you no that I 
am well and doing well the boys are most all well william is better 
than he was when he was when I rote before asa hant got to us yet I 
am looking for him we are at kingston we got here yesterday we will 
stay here a while the major got orders to stay here a while til he got 
further orders we may stay here some time they say ther is three cases 
of small pox here in the horsepital but I dont here much said about it 
but there is several of the boys beeing nocilated I hant much to rite 
to you only to let you no that I am well I tryed this morning to get a 
furlow I got it rote and lieutenant otery sined it and them the major 
would not approve it he said it was against general smiths orders so 
you may guess what my chance is to come home I am very sorry that 
I cant get to come home I no you are at a loss to no what to do with 
your farm I am afraid you hant. got ould manuel hired again if you 
hant you must try to get somebody to tend your land for I dont no 
what you will do if you dont get somebody to make some corn for you 
I have all most give out the wars closeing this winter this is one 
chrisman that I wont see much fun nor drink much eggnog but we got 
some brandy chrismas eave and we had a chrismas dran but no nog 
we have a heap of gard duty to do camp gard and picket gard on our 
march I rote to you since we have been on the march from reedyville 
to this place we have been on the road 8 days we have beautiful 
weather on our march but it is raining some this eavning tell dock to 
rite to me and let we no what he is doing and I will rite to him when 
I can tell lis to rite some too and you must still rite direct your letters 
to knoxville the major got a dispatch from there and he wont tell 
what was in it so we dont no what will bee done next he has just got 
it I dont care much where we go to no how for I cont get to come 
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home no how it ant worth while to try to tell you how bad I want to 
see you all I would like to come home before the children forget me 
nothing more at present only remain your affectionate husband til 
death John W Cotton 


December the 31st 1862 ‘Tennessee kingston 
Mariah Cotton Dear wife it is again I take the opportunity to rite 
you a few lines to let you no that I am well and the company is in 
tolerable good health there is but 2 sick Sam Jacobs is sick it is 
thought that he will die the other men not very bad off I am sorry to 
say to you that I hant herd from you since bill adkins left there I am 
very anxious to here from you all asa hant got back to us yet but 
I am looking for him every day it is time he had come back I have 
rote to you twice since he has been gone he has been gone from the 
company 2 weeks I hant much to rite only to let you no that I am 
well I hope these few lines may find you all well and doing well I 
want to.see you all very bad but there is no chance to come home yet 
the most of the people here thinks that the war will come to a close 
about Spring*® we have a heap of duty to do now there ant no troops 
here but us and we have to boat our corn down the river three miles 
and we have to stand gard over prisoners that are) under gard for 
going home without furlough and stand picket and go out on a scout 
every day I went out nite before last on a scout with twenty more men 
and we rode 25 miles after nite we rode til 3 o’clock in the nite we 
went 17 miles from camp we have moved two miles from kingston 
right in the fork of the Tennessee and clinch river we went into some 
camp that some other soldiers had just left we have good chimleys to 
put out tent to and good fire places we are very well fixed to take the 
winter the major says we may stay here all the winter and may not 
very long but he says the prospect is a good for us to stay here a good 
while the legion is ordered here it will bee here soon one of the 
colonels was here this morning he said they stayed in 8 miles of here 
last nite I am anxious to here from home to know how you have 
made your arrangements for another year I am afraid you hant got 
nobody to make a crop for you if you dont get somebody to make a 
crop for you I dont no what you will do tell dock to rite to me and 
let me no what he is doing direct your letters to kingston Mariah if 
you have got any more money than you need lend it out if you can get 


29 Each year about this time rumors are rampant that peace will be made “about 
spring.” 
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good notes for it I have swaped bill off and give $30 to boot he was 
rode down he had the thumps ever day I rode him I have got a big 
sarel horse 9 year oald next spring he is as large as oald and a better 
riding horse I hated to swap bill off but I saw he was going to give 
out if he did not get rest I think I have got a good handy horse he is 
in good order nor nothing more at present but remain your affec- 
tionate husband til death 
John W Cotton 


J will send you some seed called pie melons plant them like a water 
melon 


Kingston Tennessee March the 27. 1863 

Dear wife it is with pleasure that I again have the opportunity to 
answer your kind letter which I received yesterday morning I was glad 
to here that the children were all well but sorry to here that you had 
such a bad cold and cough but I hop when these few lines reaches you 
you will bee well I was sorry to here that you had lost one of your 
cows but them has must loose this is the first letter that I have re- 
ceived from you since the 14 of february this is dated the 15 of march 
I got a few lines from Porter verdamon he said he wanted to borrow 
my led pipeing and take my iron and make my boiler for the use of it 
til I come home if he comes after it let hime have them he can take 
them and make the boiler and if he wares it out he can pay me the 
iron back it wont hurt the pipeing®® I will rite to him about it I was 
glad to here that your grain looks so well I hope there will bee a good 
crope of grain made this year wheat up here looks very well you said 
you was afraid you would have your bacon pressed from you?! I 
dont think it would bee rite for them to press a pore mans propery 
and him in the war I dont no what to tell you to do I herd yesterday 
that bacon was worth $1.25 cents per pound in montgomery I think if 
you could get that you had better hire somebody to hall it down there 
and sell it then to have it pressed at 60 cents per pound it looks like 
as you are home and me here in the war and so many little children to 
support that you ort to have as much for anything you have to sell as 
any body else if times dont get no better I think bacon will be one 
dollar and a half or two dollars per pound it selling up here from 


30 This must be equipment for a still. See next letter. 

31 Impressment of provisions needed by army, especially forage and meat was 
authorized by law (Statutes, II, 102, 196). The government price in most instances 
was neither uniform nor equal to market prices which led to much dissatisfaction. 
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forty to fifty cts per pound eggs fifty cts a dozen butter $1.00 per 
pound and we cant hardly get any at that whickey is worth from 4 
to 5 dollars a qt in the cuntry and ten dollars per quart in camps and 
one dollar per drink billy brown is gone out today after some I went 
cut the other day and me and bunter shaw and got some and got 
water bound and had to stay all nite and then had to swim our horses 
across a big creek next morning I sold what I got and made about 
forty dollars I went out one day before and made about twenty five 
dollars on some there is a heap of specalating in camps on whiskey 
if I could see you I could tell you a heap more than I can rite it would 
bee a heap of satisfaction to me to come home once more and see you 
all tell ann to bee a smart girl and lern fast tell bud and bunk to bee 
smart boys and help manuel mowin corn to keep the pigs fat tell all 
of the children I want to see them tel babe and sweet?? I will bring 
them some candy when I come home nothing more at present only I 
remain you true affectionate husband til death these few lines leaves 
me well dont bee uneasy about me John W. Cotton 


Kingston Tennessee Aprile the 1. 1863 

Dear beloved wife I again take my pen in hand to rite you a few lines 
in answer to your kind letter which I red dated march the 20 I red it 
with great satisfaction I was glad to here that you were all well and 
doing well as what you was I was glad to here that manuel was get- 
ting on with his crop as well as he was and glad to here that every 
thing was doing well we are doing tolerable well here now we get corn 
bread and new bacon but we have a heap of duty to do we have to 
stand camp guard and provose guard and picket guard and then there 
is most always some of us on the scout some of our boys went out on 
a scout last weak and brought in a man supposed to bee a bush- 
whacker and colonel good? turned him loose and some of us men 
went with him and when they had got him about a half of a mild 
a cross the river they tride to hang him and they could not get him hy 
enough off of the ground to choke him to death and they shot him 
twice and left him hanging there and the colonel found it and had 
six of them arrested and put in jail but I dont no what he will do with 
them if I could see you I could tell you a heap more about it but I 
recken this is enough our colonel is getting titer every day he has got 


32 Ann, the oldest, was born in 1850. Family Bible. Bud is John Michael; Bunk, 
William Cary; Babe, Jefferson Davis; Sweet, Andrew C. L. T. 

33 Colonel C. T. Goode of Georgia was wounded at Chicamauga and retired 
(Brewer, op. cit., p. 693). 
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30 or 40 in jail some for one thing and some for another he had two 
taken this morning for deserting there post last nite the hole regiment 
I think would be glad if he was dead he speaks of going to kentucky 
in ten or twelve days but I dont think we will go that soon I think we 
will stay here a good while or somebody will have to stay here you 
rote to me about vardamans comeing after my still arrangements if he 
comes after them let him have them you rote about your money you 
said if I owed any thing you could pay it if I owe any thing I dont 
no it8* you said you wanted to use it in some way I don’t no how you 
will use it unless you buy land or negroes if you get enough buy you 
a waiter girl I have money enough here to do me a while I have got 
$245 I herd from my horse the other day they say he was mending 
adkins is tending to him we have had some very bad weather here for 
a few days it snowed yesterday evening and last night and the wind 
bleau very hard and there was ice here this morning more than a half 
an inch thick but the weather is moderating very fast there ant nobody 
here planting any corn yet wheat looks very well but late we have 
drawn 8 days rashons since I begun this letter we draw 6 day rashons 
of corn meal 2 of flour new bacon rice pees vinegar and soap and salt 
we have got sixty six in camp and 7 with our horses Mr. brown says 
he is getting very home sick the body lice bothers him very bad you ort 
to see him rakeing and scratching and cracking them porter is some 
better asa is well we have got 2 men at the horsepitol very sick it ant 
worth while to try to write all to you that I could tell you if I could 
see you these few lines leaves me well and doing well I hope when you 
come to reed them you may bee enjoying the same nothing more at 
present only I remain your loving and affectionate husband til death 
to His wife and family John W. Cotton 


Kingston Tennessee April 16th 1863 

Dear beloved wife it is again I take my pen in hand to answer your 
kind letter which I received a few days ago I would have rote sooner 
but I had just rote when I got your letter I was glad to here that you 
were all well and doing as well as what you were I was glad to here 
that manuel was getting along so well with his crop I hope he will be 
attentive to his business and made you a good crop I hant got but 
very little to rite only to let you no that I am well and doing well 
but there is a heap of our men getting sick floid goodgame is very 


34In all the Coosa County records there is no evidence of a mortgage or any 
other form of debt. 
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sick we have got orders to move from here out about one mile east of 
town we are going to move on account of health the doctors think it 
will be healthyer to move our colonel is getting titer and titer there 
ant but too privates allowed to leave a company at a time and one 
officer and he only can bee gone two hours at a time Captain slaughter 
is with us now but some think he wont stay long nearly all of our men 
is in camps now but there is no furlowing agoing on and I dont see 
much chance to come home at all but dont get out of hart I will do 
all I can to get to come home it may come to my time after while 
Asa is still a curier he stays 9 miles from here he was here last nite he 
was well porter is in better health now than he has been since he come 
back from kentuckey but he is not well yet hant come back to our 
company yet I am looking for a letter from him now I hant herd 
nothing from him since I rote about him an I hant herd nothing from 
Mike nor John®> my horse is at the convalessent camp yet they say 
he is mending I here they are expecting a fight at murfeysborough in 
a few days I here of several fights here lately and our men has got the 
best of it on nearly all of them the report of general pegrims*¢ getting 
such a whipping is disputed insted of his beeing whiped back he has 
gone on to lancaster kentucky and had another fite and whiped the 
yankeys there that is 20 miles from lexington it ant ‘worth while to 
rite anthing about the war for you will here it by the papers before I 
can rite it to you I want you to rite all the nuse when you rite I got 
your letters more regular now than I ever have since I left mongomery 
I will send a letter that I got from John Fulmer®’ if you hant had 
little crickets funeral preached yet dont have it preached til I come 
home if ever I come that is one thing that I hate to rite about or talk 
about I cant hardly rite or talk about her without shedding tears I 
never shal forget how she use to fondle on my knees and her antic 


85 Mike is a brother of Mrs. Cotton and John Trammell is the husband of her 
sister Nancy 

36 General John Pegram. 

87 The Reverend John W. Fulmer (1825-1903) a Baptist minister, was the hus- 
band of Rachel Cotton, another sister of John W. Cotton. They were living in 
Coweta County, Georgia, at the time of this letter but later moved to Coosa County 
and are buried in the Mt. Pleasant Cemetery, along with the Cottons and other 
in-laws. Mt. Pleasant was a Primitive Baptist Church (the building has been razed 
but the site is plainly visible and the cemetery is still there), on the road between 
Hanover and Mt. Olive. Mr. Fulmer, although he was buried here, probably was not 
of the Primitive Church for he was pastor of the Mt. Olive Church (Missionary 
Baptist) for thirty-five years (George E. Brewer, “History of Coosa County,” Ala- 
bama Historical Quarterly, Summer issue, 1942, p. 164). 
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motions and her little prattling tongue but all this is past and she is 
at rest and is better off than her bereaved parents nothing more at 
present only I remain your affectionate husband til death 

John W. Cotton 


Kingston Tennessee Aprile the 22 1863 

Dear beloved wife it is again that I take my pen in hand to answer 
another kind letter that I received from you a few days ago I was very 
glad to here that the children was well but sorry to here that you had 
such a bad cold and such a horceness I shal bee uneasy until I here 
from you again I am afraid it will run into the phneumonia these 
lines leaves me well and doing tolerable well and I hope when you 
come to reed them you will bee well and doing well and all of the rest 
of you we have a heap of duty to do yet and colone good herd the 
other day that the yankeys had flanked general pegrim at cumberlan 
river and were makeing there way to kingston and so last friday morn- 
ing we got orders to bee ready to march to meet them with too days 
rashons cooked and we our meat to draw so we fixed up as soon as 
possible and started the horsemen went a head and the footmen after 
them of which I were one for my horse were at the convalessent camp 
with two hundred and fifty others but the colonel sent after our 
horses for them to bee brought to camp and if we needed them for 
them to bee brought to us and he had one hundred and twenty men 
out on a scout he sent for them too we went about 10 miles the first 
day and the cavalry went in about twenty miles and camped close to 
a little town and Colonel good and several more of the officers went 
to town that nite and got drunk®* and we went on 7 or 8 miles next 
morning and met them comeing back and they said they could not 
here of any yankeys so we all turned around and started back for 
camps the cavalry got back that nite and we got back where we got 
the first nite and stayed all nite and come back to camp next morning 
there was a heap of our infantry give out and fell behind but they got 
in that day I stood it tolerable well but I got very tired of it my feet 
and legs got very sore but I have got about over it now our officers and 
men did not like the way our colonel managed our trip they say there 
was no use for the infantry to go our colonel is very much disliked 


38 There was a great deal of complaint about drunken officers. There is no evi- 
dence in the letters that any punishment was meted out to any officer but there was 
“An Act to punish drunkeness in the Army,” Statutes, II, 47 (April 21, 1862) which 
provided that any commissioned officer “who shall be found drunk on or off 
duty” should be either suspended or publicly reprimanded. 
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by the regiment I dont think you see much satisfaction from the way 
you rite you said you had not been to meeting®® since I left home nor 
where else only where you had business I would bee much better 
satisfyed if I new you were enjoying your self by going to see your 
neighbours and to meeting and so on I think if you would go about 
more you would enjoy your self better than you do I try to pass off 
the time the best I can but I cant keep from studying about home it 
would gratify me more now to come home than anything you could 
mention and there ant nothing to hinder us from comeing only con- 
trariness in our officers you said you wanted me to tell you what to do 
with your money I dont no what to tell you only to do the best you 
can you spoke of thread beeing $15 per bunch I think you had better 
buy cloth than to pay that much for thread if you can get such as 
soots you as for my close I shall soon need some pants but our captain 
says he is going to try to detail some men to go after our summer 
close nothing more at present only I remain your true affectionate 
husband till death John W Cotton 


Kingston Tennessee May the 5. 1863 My dear beloved wife it is with 
much pleasure that I take my pen in hand to rite you a few lines to 
answer your kind letter which I received dated the 24 of Aprile I was 
glad to here that you were all well but bunk I was sofry to here that 
he was having such bad boils I am in hopes when I here from home 
he will bee better and all the rest of you well these few lines leave me 
well and doing very well I hant but little to rite at the present geneals 
pegrims briggade has come out of kentucky they had another fite with 
the yankeys and whiped them and when they got them a running they 
tuck up a retreat for tennessee they say they left the yankeys 6 miles 
this side of Montacello you said you was in hopes you would make 
some wheat if the rust did not kill it I am in hopes you will make a 
good crop of small grain and corn too and I hope I will get home to 
help gather corn but I am afraid not there is more men wanting the 
war to end than ever I saw they are all getting tired of it if the big 
officers were as tired of it as the pore privates it would soon end but 
I am afraid they will carry it on a heap longer the papers speak a rite 
smart about fighting but I cant think there will be as hard fiting as 
has been the yankeys are tired of it as well as we are I think we will 


39 It may have been expected that religion would be important in the lives of 
this family. There is no note of irreligion, and while a high moral tone runs 
through the letters, there are very few references to the church and requests for 
prayer for his safety are largely confined to times of hard fighting. 
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stay here a good while if the yankeys dont run us off from here and I 
dont think there is much danger of that I am in hopes that if there 
ant much fiting done before the water falls and the rivers gets two lo 
the gun boats to run there wont much more done at all for I am in 
hopes they will come in come terms of peace this summer I would 
give a rite smart for them to make peace you dont no how much good 
it would do me to start home to stay it would do me a heap of good to 
start home for a few days but if I had no ties at home I would as 
leave stay here as any where nearby I should not like to be under such 
close confinement we dont have as mauch gard duty to do now as we 
have had we dont have no camp gard now we are seeing tolerable 
easy times but we have more gard duty to do than necessary. lieuten- 
ant beard is trying to get a detail to come home after horses I would 
like to come but I dont expect I shal there is so many that hant got 
horses at all and I have got a thing but he wont never be able for duty 
any more I told bill adkins to sell him or swop him if they come home 
after horses dont expect they can get them there ant no chance to get 
them here without pressing them nothing more at present only I re- 
main your true devoted friend til death John W Cotton to Mariah 
Cotton 


John W. Cotton to his wife and children 

Kentucky camp near Montacello June the 13. 1863 

Mariah Dear wife it is again that I take my pen in hand to rite you a 
few lines in ancer to your kind letter which I received dated the 26 
of may I was glad to here that you were all well and doing well and 
glad that you were likely to make a good wheat crop for I reckon it is 
very much needed I think a good wheat crop will help us out a heap 
wheat is very good up here everywhere we have been but it is very 
late here there is some that hant droped the bloom yet and some 
nearly ripe you said that it is dry when you rote I am in hopes that you 
had rain a plenty before long and will continue to get plenty til crops 
are made I hant much to rite to you but I reckon it will bee of a 
great importance to you these lines leave me well and harty well 
Mariah I am hapy to say to you that we have been into a battle and 
all of our company came out safe J cam out untouched there was but 
two of our regiment killed and some few wounded but none mortal 
the fite commenced soon in the morning the yankeys came across the 
river in the nite and had like to have got on us before we new it we 
met them about a mild from our camp with about two hundred of our 
men they had fore regiments and were thrown in the line of battle 
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when we attacted them we were run rite up on top of a ridg in about 
one hundred and twenty five yards of them and them a fireing on us 
we fell back a short distance and formed a line of battle and them 
fireing at us all the time we dismounted and made a charge on them 
and gave them a fire but they put it to us so that we were obliged to 
fall back so we kept falling back and fiting them for about two hours 
and a half and we could not get any reinforcements and beeing under 
a heavy fire all the time and them trying to out flank us we had to 
retreat back where we got reinforcements we fell back about 7 miles 
from where the fite commenced they follered us 5 miles and turned 
back we sent three regiments back after them and they overtook them 
rite where the fite tuck place in the morning and a heavy fite com- 
menced and our men whiped them badly from then til nite and drove 
them back to the river and they crossed the river back thad nite they 
got reinforcements of twelve hundred men but they did not get over 
in time to do them any good we did not fite them any in the evening 
they had two canon a shooting at us all the time as many of them as 
there was in the morning we killed more of them than they did of us 
there loss during the day is about fifty and our fore kiled the first 
georgia was in the fite in the eavning and they never lost nary man 
we are looking for another fite every day but we aré better prepared 
than we were before we have fore regiments rite here and two batterys 
and some more not fare off if they come back they will get hurt if 
they dont bring more help I saw mike about a week ago he had been 
sick but was getting about again there regiment is camped not fur 
from us but I hant had the chance to go to see them they were all 
well phelix and steve boswell and frank worthen were with mike when 
I saw him June 16 Mariah I hant sent off this letter yet I hant had 
the chance the mail hant left yet we have fell back 30 miles from 
Montacello we fell back a sunday it was thought the yankeys would 
follow but they hant yet nor I dont think they will we may go back 
in a few days and we may go to kingston it is not nown yet I saw mike 
yesterday morning he was complaining some but not much these lines 
leave me well and doing well and I hope they may reach you the same 
they ant no danger of a fite now nothing more at present I remain 
you forever John W. Cotton 
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Book Reviews 


Migration Into East Texas, 1835-1860. A Study from the United States 
Census. By Barnes F. Lathrop. Austin: Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, 1949. x, 144 pp. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


There is no more exhausting and often frustrating historical re- 
search than the tedious business of analyzing the unpublished United 
States Census enumerations. Yet, a handful of courageous scholars, 
especially in the South, determined to make major contributions to 
knowledge of the ante-bellum period, have in recent years been work- 
ing with microfilm, cards, tabulation sheets, and calculating ma- 
chines, attempting to bring to light long-hidden facts. In Alabama, 
for instance, studies on the Black Belt, the Wiregrass counties, the 
Tennessee Valley counties and a dozen other scattered counties have 
been completed or are in process. Broad topical studies on migration, 
slave-holding, land tenure, distribution of wealth, and various socio- 
economic phases of ante-bellum life are now being undertaken. The 
unpublished census materials comprise a major source of information 
used in this research. When more of the studies have been done, the 
history of Alabama and the South and even of the nation must in- 
evitably be revised. 

Most of the completed monographs are unpublished master’s or 
doctoral theses on deposit in various university libraries. Valuable 
though they are, they are not ready for publication in book form until 
their authors or others have done supplementary research, combining 
their findings into significant syntheses. Laborers in this field are 
cognizant of the fact that there is more than one way of using census 
materials. One is the relatively easy road of sampling “representa- 
tive’ counties. Results thus obtained are subject to revision; indeed, 
one questions whether there is a “representative” county. The thor- 
ough method, admittedly a hard one, is to study all counties in a 
given state or area. This, of course, delays publication, but when the 
data have been exhausted the most reliable history results. In Migra- 
tion Into East Texas, 1835-1860 Professor Lathrop chose a middle 
ground: he concentrated on an area of thirty-nine counties, studied 
nearly half of them thoroughly and published a monograph. 
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Actually his publication is two monographs in one book. The first, 
including the appendix, is a fifty-page explanation of how to use 
the census data and how he used them. His procedures, laboriously 
explained, are sound, if in spots unnecessarily pedantic. The second 
monograph comprises thirty pages of tabulated figures and twenty- 
two pages of explanations of tables, plus many a second thought 
thrown into lengthy footnotes. Immigrants to certain “selected” 
counties of East Texas are shown to have originated in Alabama 
(20.8%), Tennessee (16.4%), Mississippi (15.6%), Arkansas 
(10.1%), Georgia (9.3%), Louisiana (8.8%), Missouri (6.5%), Ken- 
tucky (3.4%), Illinois (2.2%), and “Scattered” (6.9%). Another chap- 
ter shows the rates of arrivals, wherein Tennessee led Alabama and 
Mississippi in 1836-1840, and fell behind Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Alabama during the next four years, but climbed to second place be- 
hind Alabama during 1844-1856. The last ante-bellum decade saw 
Georgia climb from sixth to fourth to second place to finish behind 
Alabama as a contributing state during 1856-1860. The last chapter 
presents some interesting “sidelights.” 

The author’s laborious researches have resulted in a nice contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the westward movement. But Lathrop had 
already made most of that contribution in “History from the Census 
Returns” and “Migration Into East Texas,’ in The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (April, October, 1948-January, 1949). 


CLANTON W. WILLIAMS 
University of Alabama 


Through the First Gate. By John Craig Stewart. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1950. 280 pp. $2.75. 


In the last half-century there has been no scarcity of novels about 
children at the complex age of adolescence. It is a fascinating and po- 
tentially a rich subject. It is an age of such dramatic variation be- 
tween anguish and joy, open exhiliration and brooding doubt. The 
hero of the story is at once both child and man. The novelist who 
commits himself to the task of portraying the crucial year of thirteen 
invites the dangers of sentimentality, over-simplification, and confu- 
sion. Novelists aplenty have abused the subject in all these ways. 

This is John Craig Stewart’s first published novel. He has com- 
mitted himself to the tempting story of an adolescent boy in the South, 
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rural and urban. He has further sharpened the situation by placing 
the boy in the midst of the Klan disturbances of the mid-1920’s. Here 
are two stories, then, merged into a single frame. This is a technical 
difficulty requiring a very skillful hand to keep the boy at the center 
of the focus and the Klan usefully but not preponderantly in the 
background. 

Mr. Stewart’s inaugural has been a very happy one. His portrait o 
Tom MacAllen is sensitively drawn and well remembered. Tom has 
his urges toward love unbounded. He loves Charlie, the Negro hand 
who teaches him to shoot and M‘ss Lenoir, his pretty teacher, and 
Douglas, his competent cousin. Tom has his victories and his defeats, 
his eternal war with the school bully which ends in violent death, his 
pathetically inept date with a city girl. It is in the last episode that 
Stewart shows his maturity by avoiding the Booth Tarkington trick 
of laughing at youthful anguish. 

This reviewer's only reservation about Through the First Gate con- 
sists of a possible strain between the central story of the boy and the 
supporting story of the Klan fight: sometimes Stewart appears to 
have had half a mind to relax his hold on the boy in order to strike 
a deep-felt blow at intolerance. It is commendable concern in the 
writer, but the concern is here and there counter to the essential 
story. Tom needs the closest inspection, and on the whole he gets it 
from an honest and perceptive new novelist. 

Ceci, E, ABERNETHY 
Birmingham-Southern College 


A Diary from Dixie. By Mary Boykin Chesnut. Edited by Ben Ames 
Williams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. xii, 572 pp. $5.00. 

Mary Boykin Chesnut’s A Diary from Dixie, now enlarged from 
the 150,000 words of the old Appleton edition to nearly 400,000 
words, is one of the great diaries of all time. Ben Ames Williams, 
the editor, uses the word, “immortal;’’ and indeed it is, for it is 
timeless and universal in essence. It is the life and death of the 
Confederacy; but even more than that, it is the life and death of an 
invaded nation at any time, past, present, and future. 

The old abridged edition was considered the best account of per- 
sonalities and everyday life of the Confederacy; and because of the 
keen insight, wit, and spirit of the author, the diary was often referred 
to as sprightly and gay, even romantic. The unabridged edition im- 
presses this reviewer with its insight and emotional depth. What Mrs. 
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Chesnut has to say about slavery as an institution and slavery as it 
related to the war, and, above all, her reaction to the death and 
suffering of those about her, are the most impressive features of the 
diary. 

Mrs. Chesnut’s appraisal of the attitude of the slaveholder toward 
slavery is a revelation. One is led inexorably to the conclusion that, 
despite the South’s public defense of slavery, the leading slaveholders, 
especially in the Atlantic states, were hostile to it, and longed for a 
reasonable opportunity of ridding themselves of the institution. 
Moreover, contrary to accepted present day opinion, there appears 
to have been frank and free discussion of the evils of slavery, espe- 
cially among the slaveholders themselves. The defense of slavery 
was turned outward against the incendiary abolitionists, who seemed 
bent upon stirring the slaves to revolt. The book, therefore, leaves 
no doubt that Mrs. Chesnut and her circle supported secession and 
war, not because of love of slavery, but because they were southern 
nationalists, who wished to live under their own government. “We 
want to separate from them, to be rid of Yankees forever, at any 
price,” commented the diarist. “We in this Union would be an 
unwilling bride.” “They [the Yankees] think we belong to them. We 
have been good milk cows—milked by the tariff or*skimmed. .. . 
We bore the ban of slavery; they got the money.” “They [the Hamp- 
ton boys] hate slavery. “Then what are they fighting for?’ ‘For 
Southern Rights . . . and they do not want to be understrappers 
forever for those nasty Yankees.’ ” 

As previously suggested, 4 Diary from Dixie is a record of a 
people perishing in defense of their native land; indeed, an epic 
tragedy dramatized by the suffering and death of acquaintances, inti- 
mate friends, and beloved kinsmen. This, of course, is the most 
universal and timeless feature of the diary. Perhaps the following 
lines from the diary will give some insight into the mortal soul-agony 
that is the very essence of this Civil War record. 


He [Mrs. Chesnut’s husband] met the Haynes at Richmond. They went on to 
nurse their son and found him dead. .. . Mr. Chesnut . . . gave his room to 
them. Next day when he went back to his room he found that Mrs. Haynes had 
thrown herself across the foot of the bed and never moved. No other part of 
the bed had been touched. She got up and went to the cars, or was led. Those 
boys of eighteen and twenty—Haynes, Trezevant, Taylor, Rhett—their lives are 
washed away in a tide of blood. There is nothing to show that they were ever 
on earth. 

Stark Means marching under the piazza at the head of his regiment held his 
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cap in his hand all the time he was in sight. Mrs. Means was leaning over, 
looking with tearful eyes. “Why did he take his hat off?” said an unknown 
creature. Mrs. Means stood straight up. “He did that in honor of his mother. 


He saw me?” ... At that moment, I am sure that Mrs. Means had a spasm of 
the heart. ./:. 

While I was at Flat Rock came the fatal Sharpsburg. My friend Colonel Means 
was killed. . . . His wife had not recovered from the death of her other child. 


She was lying on the bed when they told her of her husband's death. Their son 
[Stark], too, was wounded, but they tried to keep his condition from her. They 
think now that she misunderstood, and believed him dead, too. She threw some- 
thing over her face, she did not utter a word. She remained quiet so long, and 
then someone removed the shawl which she had drawn over her head. She was 
dead. 

Hearts do break in silence. Mrs. Means, Mary Barnwell, they made no moan. 
They turned their faces to the wall and died. How many more that we do not 
know of? I think if I dared consider the long array of those bright youths and 
loyal men who have gone to their deaths almost before my eyes, my heart would 
break too. 


FRANK L. OwsLey 
University of Alabama 


A History of Tallassee for Tallasseeans. By Virginia Noble Golden. 
Published by Tallassee Mills of Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, In- 
corporated, 1949. 75 pp. 

This brief and carefully compressed little history of Tallassee, Ala- 
bama, forty-odd miles northeast of Montgomery on the Tallapoosa 
River, is in essence a running account of the mill upon which that 
community has largely depended since 1844, when Thomas M. Bar- 
nett and William M. Marks built and put into operation the Tallas- 
see Falls Manufacturing Company, the state’s second cotton-cloth 
mill. On the main thread of the story, however, the author has deftly 
managed to hang many interesting and informative tid-bits about the 
people, churches, houses, schools, newspapers, streets, railroads, floods, 
and even baseball teams and civic clubs. One understands, noting the 
publisher, why the mill is thus permitted to overshadow all else; 
but one regrets, nevertheless, that the volume was not doubled or 
tripled in length, so as to permit full accounts of at least a few of 
Tallassee’s outstanding contributions to Alabama’s history. 

For instance, the significant role played by the Tallassee Mills in 
furnishing uniform cloth for the Confederate States Army is passed 
over in two sentences (p. 27) and the attempt of Federal General J. 
H. Wilson to burn the manufactory in one paragraph (p. 29). The 
valiant work done by Tallasseans in molding thousands of rifles and 
other small arms for the Confederacy (in the “old mill” now called 
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the “gun shop”) is given but a passing reference. Even a casual men- 
tion of the Tallassee muzzle-loading and breech-loading carbines 
would have stirred the imagination of most readers and a photograph 
of the Tallassee Carbine could have been readily obtained from 
Fuller and Steuart, Firearms of the Confederacy (1944), p. 149. Al- 
though the Muster Roll of the Tallassee Guards, 13th Regiment, 
Alabama Volunteers, C. S. A., is listed on slightly more than a page, 
the three following (pp. 30-32) are devoted to a monotonous finan- 
cial statement of the mill in 1874, detailing assets, liabilities, products 
and expenses which (with other similar data) could happily have been 
placed in an appendix. The volume contains twenty very intriguing 
photographs, old and new, and a map (drawn from a verbal descrip- 
tion by Miss Nena Dubberly) of the town in 1880. The author 
acknowledges her indebtedness to Erwing Wadsworth’s History of 
Tallassee, a master’s thesis (Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
1941), and she had access to the firm’s records and, of course, to many 
printed sources. Her book is divided into three chapters, called 
simply “A Beginning,” “The Middle Years,’ and “The Modern 
Years,” but there is neither a table of contents nor an index. The 
Foreword is supplied by J. E. Harris, Vice President of the company. 

Although A History of Tallassee for Tallasseans most certainly fills 
a need, it falls somewhat short of satisfying this reader who, obviously 
not a Tallassean, is quite frankly more interested in Tallasseans than 
he is in their mill. That each depends largely upon the other is 
axiomatic: yet, it would have been easily possible to have obtained 
a better balance. 

W. STANLEY HOOLE 
University of Alabama 


Laurel. By Alice Fellows. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1950. 309 pp. $3.00. 

Laurel is one of four novels published this season whose authors 
have been students in Hudson Strode’s creative writing classes at the 
University of Alabama, and Miss Fellows was awarded the Eugene 
Saxton Memorial Fellowship for its completion. As a first novel it is 
distinguished by a perceptiveness and a technical skill which are well 
developed for so young a writer. 

This is the story of Elizabeth, sensitive, proud, and obsessed by a 
desire for the security and way of life which Laurel, her grand- 
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mother’s country home, represents to her. Her father, a potentially 
fine lawyer, is given to drink and to the defense of his own social 
ideas, regardless of their popularity or effect upon his reputation in 
a small and conservative community, and he gradually disintegrates 
under the accusations of failure and inferiority, upon which his wife, 
Lily, blames her separation from her family. Lily hopes and plans 
that Parry, Elizabeth’s brother, may someday bridge the gap and come 
into an inheritance from the old estate, thereby restoring the position 
she forfeited by her marriage and justifying the pride and idealization 
of her former status which she ha: tried to instill in her children, 
Parry’s indifference to this prospect, though it seems certain to be 
fulfilled, and Elizabeth’s fierce desire for the future Parry spurns 
furnish the background for hatred and frustration. In her obsession, 
Elizabeth turns aside every opportunity for real happiness, even the 
love and financial and social security offered her by Aubrey, the one 
person, with the exception of her father, who realizes the futility and 
emptiness of the dream she holds and tries to save her from the 
stubborn pursuit of it. There is not much suspense in the inevitable 
outcome, but there is fine irony in the closing pages. 

This is a slight story, and an unhappy one, but well-written and 
with excellent characterizations. It is particularly rewarding for 
being a novel of youth without pretending to be sophisticated and 
a novel of the South without being based entirely upon racial 
problems. 

FRANCES RUCKs 
University of Alabama 


The Tree: Being The Strange Case of Charles R. 8. Boyington. By 
Francois Ludgére Diard. Mobile, Alabama: privately printed, 1949. 
104 pp. 

On May 10, 1834, Charles R. S. Boyington, a printer and amateur 
poet of Mobile, reputedly murdered his close friend, Nathaniel Frost, 
also a printer, near the Old Church Street Cemetery on Bayou Street, 
south of Government. From newspapers, contemporary notes and 
diaries, Francois L. Diard, author of The Tree, has constructed a 
fascinating but factual mystery story. Boyington’s literary efforts, 
poems and letters addressed to his sweetheart, Rose de Fleur, daughter 
of a French refugee, as well as his capture, imprisonment and public 
hanging add to the excitement of this interesting but relatively unim- 
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portant episode in Mobile's early history. Throughout the small 
volume are sidelights on and opinions of several well-known Mobil- 
ians—Daniel Geary, the Reverend William T. Hamilton, Mayor John 
Stocking, Jr., B. B. Breedin, James Dillett, Sheriff T. L. Toulmin, and 
others. ’ 
W. STANLEY HOOLE 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


A granite marker, dedicated to the memory of Abner McGehee 
(1799-1855), founder of the Alabama Bible Society, was unveiled in 
the Hope Hull (Alabama) Methodist Church Yard, April 16, 1950. 
Judge Walter B. Jones, President of the Society, presided at the 
ceremonies which included an address by Professor Clanton W. 
Williams of the University of Alabama. 

* * * 

Professor Alfred B. Thomas, University of Alabama, presented a 
paper on “Spanish Contributions to the Success of the Revolutionary 
War” at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, Oklahoma City, April 20-22, 1950. 

* * * 

During recent months, according to the Birmingham Historical 
Society Bulletin, “Cavalcade of Alabama” markers have been erected 
at the sites of the Relay House, the Linn Building, and O’Brien’s 
Opera House, in Birmingham, and at Hanceville, Alabama, com- 
memorating General Bedford Forrest’s campaign. 

* * * 

The University of Alabama Library has been selected by Mr. Basil 
Manly, Washington, D. C., as the depository for the papers of his 
grandfather, Dr. Basil Manly, President of the University of Ala- 
bama,, 1837-1855. 

* * * 

On May 20 a marker honoring the J. Micholene Bishop Memorial 
was unveiled at “Tanglewood,” near Akron, Hale County. After- 
wards, the Hale County Historical Society held its regular spring 
meeting at which a paper was read on the life of Miss Bishop. The 
Memorial consists of the Bishop home, erected in 1859, and 480 acres 
of land which were donated in 1949 to the University of Alabama 
by Mrs. Alma Bishop Williams, of Akron, in memory of her aunt. 
In 1819 the land was settled as a homestead by Miss Bishop’s grand- 
father, Page Harris, and has since remained in the Bishop family. 
The property will be used by the University as a plant and wildlife 
sanctuary and a biological station. Many of the Bishop family’s 
papers and heirlooms are included in the donation. 
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